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48th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894 


Has Paid $133,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 


aries 
Holds Assets of Over $54,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 
Day to 65 Years 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies 

Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies 

Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified 














The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 














Motivation 


Motivation is not something tossed into a sale— 
it is an integral part of the sale. In fact, there is 
no sale without it. If the underwriter supplies the 
motivation, there can be a sale. If he does not 
provide the motivation, then the sale waits until 
either the prospect himself provides motivation or 
the sale expires, a failure. 


Two Georgia underwriters went over to Camp 
Wheeler and contributed their efforts toward help- 
ing the soldiers protect their families with gov- 
ernment war risk insurance. As a result of a 
three-hour session, 237 soldiers in one battalion 
bought $1,005,500. 


Think of over a million dollars in life insurance 
sales to 237 men in one afternoon! It proves that 
when people hear and absorb the message of life 
insurance, and feel its truth, they will buy. The 
two underwriters (as have many other patriotic 
underwriters) provided a sales talk, but the de- 
fense emergency provided the undeniable motiva- 
tion. And there was favorable action. 


Are you stocked up on motivating ideas and 
motivating opportunities, or do you imagine that 
a sales talk can manage to get along without 
motivation? 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


Philadelphia 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


Independence Square 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger. Vice-President 
and Sup't. of Agencies 


A few territories open to alert. ambitious 


men W ho can meet our strict requirements. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


insurance Company ..Mentclair, N. J. 
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(Inc.), Chestnut and 56th Sts. Philadelphia. Entered ® 
under the Act of Marcel 1879 Subscript 
Number IX, October 2 14 
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price $2.0 








With 
Outstanding 


Personal Producers 
See Page 20 





DAVID W. 
STURM 
Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance 
Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





M. LEE ALBERTS 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Chicago, Ill. 








SOL MINZER 
California Western-States Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 


A. G. SMITH JAMES C. McFARLAND 


Occidental Life Insurance Company, : Ohio State Life Insurance Company, 
Toronto, Canada Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 











A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 

















Use the 


LIFE AGENT'S BRIEF 


order from 





THE SPECTATOR 
96th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 











eco 
VICTORY 


During the first six months of 1941, we made 
more than Fifty Million Dollars of gain in 
Life Insurance in force, thus bringing the 
certainty of Shield service and protection to 
thousands of additional policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCECO a 


NATIONAL 
TE CRAIG, Chairman of the 


LIFE AND 
eraves © & CLEMENTS — 
SS URANCE 

HOME OFFICE op: 


NATIONAL BLDG 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 



























THE CALL TO ARMS 





With war clouds hanging heavy over a grea 
portion of the world, a miltion and a haif 
Americans have answered the call to arms in 
defense of our country. Industry, manufac turing interests, 
and farmers are also mobilized for National Defense 
Here in America there is a second line of defense 
line made stronger day by day by men and women, ir 
plain tailored clothes, quietly going about their business 
of building up an impenetrable defense against deatl 
and poverty—The Life Underwriters, busy men and 
women, making their contribution to the lasting defense 
of their fellow men. 
If vou are interested in becoming a soldier of this see 
ond line of defense. vou will find it pavs to be friendly 
with 
PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
| life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday 


| 
’ 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Sasi! S. Walsh SGernard L. Connor Charies T. Chase 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


| Independence Square Philadelphila, Penna. 














A NEW PLAN 


“Three-Fold Security”—a new Fidelity plan just 
released—meets the three basic insurance needs 
of the great middle income group—teday’s insur- 
ance buyers. The plan, wrapped in one easily 

owned package—and priced right for this market 

—offers this three-fold security. 

| $50 a month at age 65, guaranteed as long as 

| you live, and if vou die before 65— 

| a month to your wife for ten vears. and in 

addition— 

! $1,000 in cash to square vou with the world and 

| take care of those last expenses. 





Easy to understand—easy to own—easy to sell 
—the new Fidelity Three-Fold Security plan meets | 
the insurance needs of the vast middle income 
group. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT rune | 


Pep ixsun MUTUAL LIFE 
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T rail-Breakers 


HE road which leads from rags to riches is a broad lane. 

Men and women lowly born have throughout history 

come to greatness, to power and to renown in every coun- 
try and in every era. Some have made the trek despite the 
tyrant’s heel while others have been aided by the helping 
hand of democracy. Napoleon came from obscurity; Colum- 
bus fought his upward way; Tamerlane was a sheepherder; 
Catherine, who ruled Russia and Theodora, the Byzantine 
Queen, ruled empires after humble origin. Of course, in 
other lands in other days, only the strong and the greatly 
endowed were able to surmount the intervening obstacles 
and attain primacy. 

In America, the road is an open one and no child is born 
throughout the land, in city slums and the palaces of the 
rich, on the farms or in the villages, who has not equal oppor- 
tunity to gain for itself a position of pre-eminence in the 
field of its chosen endeavor or on the stage of national 
leadership. Every child has the same unclouded vista and 
through the years of youth every resource of a benevolent 
government is directed toward building the mind and char- 
acter to fit the individual for any niche to which ambition 
may lead. 

Parents of all can be assured that regardiess of their finan- 
cial ability and handicapped by any restriction of class, their 
children will be enabled and encouraged to reach the height, 
but every mother and father recognizes, too, that the path- 
way of the able and industrious is eased by such additional 
aids as they may be able to contribute. Education, environ- 
ment and financial stability cannot be discounted as a means 
of more quickly attaining success and recognition. 

Life insurance, to own which thousands of men worried 
and sacrificed during the years before it attained maturity, 
has readied the way of thousands of other men and women 
to whom the nation presently looks for leadership. These 
men, in their youth, because of life insurance benefits, were 
better educated, lived in better environment, and were in- 
spired to greater endeavor because someone, years before, 
had demonstrated the inimitable ability of life insurance to 
guard against the problems that the future holds for all. 


Woke WR 
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STARVATION FACES RISKLESS 


CAPITAL 


Decline in Returns on Non-Venture Money From 3), 

and 4 Per Cent to Less Than One Per Cent Suggests 

Broadened Investment Base as Only Safe and 
Practical Solution to Problem 


EWSPAPER headlines, in this 
N unsettled world of today, are 

difficult to get away from and 
even more difficult to forget. But, 
in the handling of investments it is 
essential, at least once in a while, to 
forget the adverse developments 
and future possibilities and try to 
look at the investment problem pre- 
sented at the moment and see what 
we have. 

We have a changing world and 
an uncertain world. We nave few 
constants remaining in our equa- 
tions. We cannot be too sure that 
rules of the past will stand up to- 
day. There was a time, and not 
many years ago, when the so-called 
riskless return on capital was 
around 3% and 4 per cent. Today 
it is between % and %4 of one per 
cent. There is really no longer any 
such thing as riskless return on 
capital—where the point of risk- 
lessness approaches the return 
vanishes. 


Risks 

There are risks to be assumed 
today in all types of investments, 
due to the injection of many artifi- 
cial controlling factors which did 
not previously exist. These new 
controlling factors must be taken 
nto account, but as these factors 
are themselves changing, there is 
little opportunity to set a course 
and follow it without frequent 
checks. The riskless return on 
capital has correspondingly retreat- 
ed to a very small return indeed. 

The word “risk,” however, hap- 
pens to be complementary to insur- 
ance. The life insurance business 
is built upon taking risks. The 
risks are admittedly assumed on a 
highly scientific basis, one of the 
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factors of which is the spreading 
of risks over as wide a base as 
possible. But what about the in- 
vestment end of the business, which 
happens to be a most important end 
from an income point of view? 
This part of life insurance is not. 
due to legal restriction, supported 
by a very wide base. In fact the 
base is very narrow and, in addi 
tion, many of the securities, in 
which investments can be made, sell 
at an artificial price due to a de- 
mand created by the restrictions 
imposed by law. The logical answer 
to this situation would seem to be 
an insurance answer—spread the 
investment risks over as wide a 
base as possible. 


Beclouded Subject 


But, there are many reasons of 
fered as to why this cannot be 
done. In fact, there are so many 
arguments raised by the issue, that 
the entire subject is beclouded. 
Let’s try to forget the usual argu- 
ments, pro and con, as it is neces- 
sary for us to forget the headlines 
once in a while, and endeavor to 
establish a few fundamentals. 

We will probably all admit that 
to broaden the investment base for 
life companies will bring with it 
some new headaches. We can also 
admit that the investment portion 
of life company income is a most 
important item. In any business, 
when an important income produc 
ing unit starts on a declining 
trend, it is well to look into it. 
The life companies are not so much 
faced with whether broadening the 
investment base brings more risk 
with it, but rather whether the in- 
telligent assumption of that risk is 
better than permitting the present 


down trend in the income factor 
of the business to continue. Along 
this line we can also assume, based 
upon the record of some investment 
trusts and fire underwriters, that 
there are investment brains capable 
of intelligently investing in the 
more speculative type of security 
and protecting that investment. 


Valuation 


Now, as to the technicality of 
valuation on a statement date 
which is frequently raised the 
actual value could be used or in 
times of stress an adjusted value, 
similar to the adjusted value ap 
plied to bond investments in 1932. 
In fact, it seems rather odd, that 
there should be so much fear over 
valuations and of expanding the in- 
vestment base, when one looks back 
on the severe losses taken on for- 
merly so-called legal bonds and real 
estate, and the necessity of the in- 
surance commissioner to set prices 
for these restricted securities in 
order to make it possible for the 
life companies to present a fair 
statement. Today the risks are 
great for all types of investments 
and the broader the base over 
which the risk is spread the better 
the chance for protection pro- 
vided, of course, that an intelligent 
investment policy is followed. 


Investment Policy 


It would seem, therefore, that 
the question comes down to the fol- 
lowing points to be considered. 

1. Broaden the total investment 
base and limit the amount of total 
funds to be invested in any one 
group. 

2. Admit the risk involved in all 
types of securities and give the it 
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yestment portion of the business 
the most intelligent and scientific 
attention possible. 

If the reduction of investment 
income is going to restrict the 
scope of life companies in service 
to the community, then there is 
the choice of permitting this trend 
to continue or expanding the in- 
vestment field so as to improve the 
income account. In either choice 
there is a risk factor. In the first, 
in addition to the risk inherent in 
the present type of security and 
its narrow base, there is the defeat- 
ist abandonment of the investment 
—jncome leg of the business, and 
the consequent failure to fulfill 
either its economic or social func- 
tion. The second carries the risk 
inherent in common stocks, and 
other less-than-highest-grade in- 
vestments, but subject to intelligent 
control. This need not scare us 
for it is well known that the insur- 
ance business ts the intelligent dis- 
counting of risk. 

From an income angle, the re 
turn on high grade bonds today 
is around 2.66 per cent. On rep- 
resentative common stocks the yield 
is between 5.5 per cent and 7 per 
cent. The spread is sufficiently wide 
to be of interest and the addition 
of new investment groups widens 
the base and draws upon all seg- 
ments of the economy. A _ rep- 
resentative portfolio in a changing 
economy is far safer than a re- 
stricted portfolio surrounded by 
rules built on a past economy. The 
world is not stable. You cannot 
build a stable investment policy tied 
to the past. You must chart your 
course with an appreciation of the 
changing world in which we live 
and to do so you need all the tools 
and vehicles available to the invest- 
ment manager. 


Life Insurance 
And Defense 


Life insurance men and women 
throughout the democracies are throw- 
ing their full energies behind the de- 
fense of democracy, for they under- 
stand that life insurance and 
democracy are inseparable, Holgar J. 
Johnson of New York City, president 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
declared today, addressing the Ontario 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
meeting here. 

“Life insurance is democracy in 
action,” Mr. Johnson said. “It is a 
great joint enterprise for individual 
and family security, developed to the 
maximum in democratic countries.” 





NEW EXECUTIVE 





Daniel J. Walsh 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 

Of THE SPECTATOR AMERICAN REVIEW Of 

LIFE INSURANCE published fortnightly at 

Philadelphia, Pa., for Oct. 1, 1941 

State of Pennsylvania l[ .. 

County of Philadelphia | ~ 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared T. L. Kane, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the 3usiness Man- 
ager of The Spectator American Review 
of Life Insurance, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wilt 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Chil- 
ton Company, Inc., Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
Phila., Pa.; Editor, T. J. V. Cullen, 100 
E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥.; Managing 
Editor, W. Eugene Roesch, 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y Business Manager, 
T. L. Kane, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila., 
Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the narmes and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) 

Holders of more than 1 per cent of the 
capital stock outstanding of Chilton 
Company: C. A. Musselman, 260 Syca- 
more Ave., Merion Station, Pa.; J. 8S. 
Hildreth, 63 Overhill Rd., Bala Cynwyd, 
Pa.: G. H. Griffiths, 165 Montclair Ave., 
Montclair, N. J.; ‘Charlotte M. Terhune, 
160 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y.; John 
Blair Moffett, Fishers Rd., Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.: C. S. Baur, 69-11 Yellowstone Blvd., 
Forest Hills, N. Y J. H. Van Deventer, 
12 Phillipse Place, Yonkers, N. Y.; P 
M. Fahrendorf, 19 Tunstall Rd., Scars- 
dale, N. Y Mary M. Acton, 260 Syca- 
more Ave., Merion Station, Pa.; Mabel M. 
Musselman, 260 Sycamore Ave., Merion 
Station, Pa Dorothy S. Johnson, 1327 
I. Greenway Drive, Coral Gables, Fla. : 
Anne E. Tomlinson, c/o Bankers Trust 


Daniel J. Walsh Made 


Vice-Pres. of Home Life 


The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America, with executive offices at 
506 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the election of Daniel J. 
Walsh as a vice-president. Mr. Walsh, 
who was born in Philadelphia, comes 
from an insurance family. His father 
is Basil S. Walsh, president of the 
Home Life, and his grandfather, 
Daniel J. Walsh, was one of the pio- 
neer insurance men of Philadelphia. 

Daniel J. Walsh attended the Penn 
Charter School and later completed 
his studies at the Malvern Prepara- 
tory School. In 1926 he began his 
career in the insurance business with 
the Maryland Casualty Company of 
Baltimore, Md., where he had practi- 
cal experience in every department of 
the company both in the home office 
and in the field. 


Company, P. O. Box 704, Church Street 
Annex, New York, N. Y.; Ethel G. Breen, 
Trustee u/w of Charles W. Anderson, 51 
East 42nd St.. New York, N. Y.—Bene- 
ficiaries: Robert C. Anderson, Percival 
I. Anderson, Charles W. Anderson, Jr., 
Annie L. Clark; John Blair Moffett, 1608 
‘alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Agent 






for J. Howard Pew, J. N. Pew, £SJr., 
Mable P. Myrin, Mary Ethel Pew; 
Elizabeth J. Bailey and Ellwood B. Chap- 





nan, Trustees Estate of James Artman, 
Deceased, 930 Real Estate Trust Build- 

g, Philadelphia, Pa. — Beneficiaries: 
Franklin Artman, Vera Watters, Alvin C. 
Artman, Elizabeth J. Artman, Marion A. 
Pratt, George H. Pratt, by assignment, 
Edwin Moll, by assignment; Bankers 
Trust Co., and Wilfred T. Pratt as 
Trustees u/w of Eugene Sly F.B.O. 
Beulah B. Sly, P. O. Box 704, City Hall 
Station, New York, N. Y. 

That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (If there are none, so 
state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown 
above is: (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

T. L. KANE. 
(Signature of the Business Manager of 

The Spectator.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
24th day of September, 1941. 

[Sea.] Bessiz F. HAMMOND. 


My commission expires Jan. 7, 1945.) 
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Terminations and Lapses, 1921-1940 As 
Reported by Twenty-Eight Life Companies 



























UE partly to better financial thermore, points to the fact that life trial as well as ordinary business in. 
D condition on the part of the insurance in an increasing measure, clude with their ordinary policies their 
average American family and is being sold as a permanent invest- intermediate business. These policies, 
partly to the encouraging response ment. being for smaller amounts, experience 
to the life insurance companies’ The surrender ratio for 1940 of the a much higher lapse rate than regular 
thorough-going program of lapse pre- twenty-eight companies was 2.01 per ordinary policies; further, the number 
vention, the amount of insurance cent. Although this represents a of policies involved, being much 
terminated by surrender and lapse reduction of 0.23 per cent over the greater, has the effect of increasing 
policies in 1940 were the smallest 1939 rate, it is nevertheless an in- the lapse ratio for the entire group of 
percentage of terminations in many crease of 0.59 per cent over the ratio companies. Group insurance is ex- 
years, since the first World War and of 1921, the lowest experienced by the cluded from the records of those com. 
the influenza epidemic of 1918-1919. companies during the twenty-year panies transacting this class of 
During 1940, the percentage cf ter- period 1921-1940, inclusive. business. The normal lapse rate of 
minations by surrender and lapse to The lapse ratio was 1.67 per cent life and endowments varying, com- 
mean policies in force of twenty-eight for 1940. This is a decrease of 0.25 panies specializing in either class 
life insurance companies was 3.68 per per cent over the ratio of 1939 and is have their rate affected thereby, 
cent. This is a decrease of 0.46 per the lowest experienced by the com- Rapidly growing companies, because 
cent over the ratio of 1939, which was panies for the twenty year period of terminations by lapse arise principally 
4.14 per cent, and a decrease of 5.92 1921 to 1940, inclusive. from policies less than three years in 
per cent over the ratio of 1932, which In considering the results shown in force, are likely to show a high lapse 
was 9.60 per cent, the highest rate the table, many factors have a bear- rate. Some companies, by granting 
experienced by the companies since ing on the results of the individual extended insurance on surrender poli- 
1919. companies. To call attention to these, cies, classify results of writing off of 
The ratio of terminations by sur- the following considerations should this insurance as_ termination by 
render and lapse of 3.68 per cent was be noted. expiry. Some companies consider 
lower than the general average of all The table considers only the ordi- policies as terminated by surrender 
the companies for the entire twenty nary business of the companies. The or lapse immediately upon the expira- 





year period, 5.88 per cent, and, fur- three companies which transact indus- tion of the grace period. 







PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER AND LAPSE TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE 
OF TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, FROM 1921 TO 1940, INCLUSIVE 














PERCENTAGE BY YEARS FIVE YEAR AVERAGES 








1921 1931 936 
to to to te 


1925 1930 1935 1940 16 









1926 


NAMES OF COMPANIES 





1921/1922) 1923) 1924/1925) 1926 1927/1928 1929 1930 1931) 1932) 1933) 1934/1935) 1936 1937) 1938) 1939) 1940 














| 
RII os isonckesinevss . '6.71/6.26| 5.54/6.65|7.95)/9.50'9.20'8.31, 8.27 8.67, 9.17\11.33)10.49/7.94 6.75 6.08.5.63/5.704.97 4.87, 8 23 8 76 8 23 4 do 7S 
Berkshire............. . |3.70\4.58| 3.36/3.69)4.44/4.56/4.80/4.68 5.08) 5.32) 6.20) 7.95) 8.18|7.54'6.62\5.17.4.39/4.73)4.213.92 3.76 4 90 21 | 4.48) 58 
Connecticut General... . . 16.53/4.49| 6.89/7.24/8.13|8.39|8. 188.22) 8.24) 9.36) 9.41/11.44)10.81|8.97|7.77/7.4517.69/9 01 11.537 95 6 78 8 36 9 12) 8.30 82 
Connecticut Mutual... .. . |5.43/5.12| 4.61/4.82/5.05/4.97/4.91/5.01) 4.88) 5.61) 6.53) 8.44) 8.46/7.3116.19/4.99/4.55/4.74,4.09/3.95 500/510 739 445 48 
Equitable, New York... . 6.69/6.92) 5.80/5.83/5.43'6.03'5.86/5.58| 5.45 6.47| 7.14) 8.87) 8.38/6.51/4.92/4.42/3.904.213.623.26 604 587 723 39158 
Equitable, Des Moines... . 16.06|6.76| 5.37/5.43\4.81'5.24'5.74/5.32) 4.94) 5.30) 6.27|10.34) 8.54/7.15.6.17/5.26)4.22 4.653.913 54 577 435 680 3 46 58 
Guardian, New York... . |6.64|7.06| 5.87\5.90'6.00/5.89\5.41'5.04| 5.19 5.99) 6.62) 8.79, 8.88)7.83/6.74/5.50/4.59.4.80'4.26 3.78 619 558 Tar) 4or 6® 
Home Life, N. Y...... . |7.16|5.79| 4.22\4.27/4.28)4.61 4.85/4.97) 4.47 5.57) 5.86) 7.85) 7.29/5.94/4.91/4.25/3.55:3.653.313.15 5.10 4 6 33 | 3.58) 54 
John Hancock......... . |6.67|5.77| 5.42\6. 19|5.57,5.60/5.86\5.65 6.06, 7.09) 8.13|10.87 10. 10/9.488.40|6.84'6.90|7.967.92)7 64 5.93 609 940 7 474 
Manhattan Life. .... - . |9.82|/9.45) 6.89 8.35|7.79\7.41/5.78\5.96, 7.36) 8.47) 11.42) 10.92) 10.01/8.06 6.29/5.11,5.09/8.097.947.00 7.74 7.03 8 29° 70778 
Massachusetts Mutual... - 3.01/3.62) 3.51)3.84/3.95)3.92)4.02/3.95, 4.16) 4.90) 5.20) 6.91, 7.60/6.04,5.28)4.74/3.72.3 883 40\3.14, 3.62 | 4.21 620) 3 76 4s 
Metropolitan.............. : |10.50/8.67| 6.36.6.88'5.30|5.71/6.3516.19| 6.44 8.26) 9.62) 12.30) 12.03|9.77/8.00/6.01'5.5416.26)4.25,3 89, 7.33 | 6.66 1034 5.17) 78 
Mutual Benefit, N. J....... . |9,12/2.14) 2.002. 19/2. 25)2.41/2.33|2.48| 2.73) 3.40| 3.87) 5.58) 8.16/6.264.70/3.28 2.64.2 96/256 2.39, 231} 244, 517 24938 
Mutual, New York....... . 16.20/5.07| 4.95 5.61/4.83/4.37.4.19/3.81| 3.66 4.11) 4.96) 6.96 8.8016.55/4.84'3.93/3.58/3.886.593 66 5.25) 401 653 3.87) 48 
National Life, Vt... 4.02/4.38| 3.05)3.49|3.82/3.58/4.15|3.99 3.83) 4.56) 5.18) 7.18) 7.32|3.53|4.60/3.87/3.38/3.63/3.13/3.08| 3.86 | 403 | 612 344% 
New England. . 4.05'3.28| 2.93 3.40'3.20|3.183.10 2.76 2.86 3.36) 3.57| 5.37) 5.49 4. 82|4.90)3 54 3 28/3.59/3 2812.94 3.33 | 3.05 483 3.3138 
New York..... 5.40/4.93| 4.55/4.78/4.70/4.83/4.92/4.71| 5.02) 5.24) 5.95) 7.59] 7.28)5.71/4.80/3.96/3.65/4.02'3 883.46, 4.85 | 495 629, 2% 58 
Northwestern Mutual 2.99/2.68 2.46)2.53)2.41/2.38|2.44/2.40 2.49, 2.84) 3.44] 4.93) 4.95/4.61|3.52/2.80/2.63/2.85'2.45/2.18 2.61 | 252 427 3.6038 
Pacific Mutualt.. .. 5.56/6.09 5. 13/6. 10/6.11/6.03|5.77'5.19| 5.12) 6.17) 6.53) 8.81) 7.94/5.41/5.43/1.42/7.06/4.36 3.983 62) 6.34) 5.66 6.99 408 5* 
Penn Mutual... .. 3.82|3.80| 4.01/3.66)3.41/3.49|3.62/3.50) 4.04) 5.75) 6.18) 7.18) 7.51/6.27/5.90)/4.60/4.13/4.34.3.66'3.39' 3.90 | 4.14) 6.59 | 3.98 48 
Phoenix Mutual . |4.10/4.08| 3.57\3.71/4.16/4.48)/4.98/4.93| 4.60) 5.32) 5.74) 7.36) 7.64/5.60/5.00|3.75/3.34/4.24/3 3913.13] 3.92 | 4.89 | 6.39 3.624% 
Provident Mutual.. . {5.20/5.39) 4.75/4. 83/5. 10/4.89/5.26/5.11 5.16 5.89) 6.81, 9.30) 8.88|7.52/6.20/4.61/4.05)4.28/3 763.42) 5.05 5.26) 7.75 | 4.0254 
Prudential....... 4.28/3.82) 3.41/4.19/3.68/4.31/4.76|5.49 7.21) 8.41) 8.02|10.35 9.46/7.71/6.61.4.55/3.40:3.71/3.71 2.88 3.54 | 6 27 | 8 44 | 3.69 58 
State Mutual 3.60/3.16) 3.06/3.40/3.40/3.21/3.313.01, 3.03) 3.63 4.03) 5.33) 5.88/5.77 4.84.3 .63/3.24/3.583.61.2.70) 3.31 | 3.24 5.16 | 3.33) 34 
Travelers Seis . |5.95'6.26) 6.34/7.12/7.20|7.86/$.68'$.99, 9.32) 9.53) 10.49) 11.88) 10. 45|7.56)/6.08)4.91)4.80/5.01/4.51/4.47| 6.66 | 8 91 [12 23 | 7.078 
Union Central.. : 5.02/4.38| 3.64'3.72/4.22/4.35/4.50 4.22) 4.62) 5.33) 6.80/12.07|11.07\7.91/5.76/4.67,3.86/3.903.32/2.93, 4.18 | 4.61 | 8.82 | 3.7552 
Union Mutual, Me. 4.86/4.97| 4.45/4.38/4.374.17/4.04 4.26) 5.91) 7.74) 6.29] 7.79] 6.61/6.45/10.72/5.91/4.70/5.0116.59/4.95| 4.56 | 524/713 5.14) 58 
United States. ..... . 19.08 9.99/10.97 9.36|8.53)8.41 7,849.40) 10.88 13. 12|13.36)15.64) 9.92|7.32/12.95|9.59|7.32'7.92/9.57/$.38| 9.56 |10.06 \14 20 | 9.95/02 
west 9 ond eee ens ota bias neice bakes atte faeces jeans Tenens Laemace eam ltd jl 
Average (28 companies | 4.96/5.24/4.76\5.07|5.32/5.20| 5.71) 6.73) 7.43] 9.60) 9.41\7 65/6 40) 4.88)\4 7\4 82)4.14/3.68) 5.35 | 5.64 | 8.16 4.39 4° 


_& 
z 

















t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years. 1936 mm 
covers’ the period July 22, 1936 through .December 31, 1936. ‘ 
Group insurance and industrial business excluded. In considering ratios, following factors must be noted: Intermediate business of individss 
companies carrying high lapse rates are included; variation in segregation of Terminations as between surrender, lapse and expiries between & 
panies occasions variations in the combined rate. 
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PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY- 
EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1921 TO 1940, INCLUSIVE 





PERCENTAGE BY YEARS FIVE YEAR AVERAGES 











1921 | 1926 | 1931 | 1936 | 1921 


32) 1933/1934 1935 1936 1937 1938|1939|1940| to to to to to 
1925 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1940 







NAMES OF COMPANIES 





1921 | 1922) 1923/1924) 1925) 19261927 19281929 1930, 1931) If 














Aetna Life 1.99/2.38/2.25|2.07|2. 16\2.12/2.01|2.23/2.70 2.90| 3.79) 5.57| 5.71/4.39/3.25|2.57/2.17/2.30|2.22,2.11| 2.17 | 2.41 | 4.54 2.27 2.92 
Berkshire 1.54/1.61/1.65/1.82/2.041.96/2.11/2.02 2.25 2.64 3.07, 4.63, 4.80)4.373.96'3.28/2.62/2 88/2.41|2.19) 1.7 2.20 | 4.1% 2.63 2.78 
Connecticut General...... |1.73|2.28/2.34/2.34|2.64/2.57/2.56 2.77\2.92| 3.44, 3.92) 5.49) 5.50 4.68/3.47/2.83 2.35/2.49/2 40/2 24) 2.30 | 2.87 | 4.50 2 5: 2.99 
Connecticut Mutual 1. 86)2.16)1.91/1.88)1.93 1.84/1.96/2.13/2.01, 2.63) 3.45) 5.25, 5.38/4.44.3.44.2.51/2.25)2.35|2.07|2.00) 1.95 | 2.14 4 39 2.23) 2 75 
Equitable, New York. 2.00)3.09)2.36)1.97/1.77)1.88)1.70)1.84/2.01, 2.39) 3.04) 4.63 5.01/3.87/2.61/2.17)1.76)1.85 1.73)! 51) 2.21 | 1.98 | 3.85 | 1 80) 2.53 
Equitable, Des Moines. 1.11/1.65)1.64/1.69 1.64/1.71,2.10/1.85|1.89 2.19) 2.95 6.68 5.30/4.40 3.68 2.88/2.02/2.21,1.95,1.75) 1.60 | 1.94 | 4.56 | 2.14) 2.74 
Guardian, New York 2.09|2.96/2.77'2.46)/2.24/2.15|1.79|1.80|2.03, 2.35) 3.29) 4.90) 5.42/4.66/3 24/2.72'2.13/2.36|/2.27/2.04) 2.46 | 2.06 | 4.30 | 2.30) 2.92 
Home Life, N. Y.. ... 2.25) 2.82/2.00/1.83)1.81/1.89)1.79/2.03/2.06 2.51 2.98) 4.71 4.804.163.1427 25/2.29/2.11/1.98) 2.13 | 2.07 | 3.95 | 2.28) 3.09 
John Hancock. . 1.17)1.69/1.74/1.73)1.96)2.12)2.39/2.49 2.64) 2.93 3.60 5.21 4.85 4.76 3.84 2.71/2.25)/3.35)3.88/3.26) 1.69 | 2.54 | 4.45 | 3.12) 3.13 
Manhattan Life 2.58|3.78|3.42/4.11/3.47/3.47/2.68'2.50/2.42) 2.88) 3.63 6.98) 7.01/5.54/3.93 2.79/2.10/2.39/2.59/1.97| 2.75 | 2.79 | 4.19 | 2.73) 3.52 
Massachusetts Mutual... 1.48|1.77/1.85)2.02/2. 13|2.19|2.32/2.31/2.56| 2.90| 3.29) 4.77, 5.47/4.21/3.42,3.19|2.21|2.282.00, 1.85) 1.80 | 2.48 | 4.23 | 2.30) 2.82 
Metropolitar 1.11 1.75|1.65)1.64'1.76'2.00|2.20/2.20\2.23) 2.75| 3.55 5.01 5.43)4.12/3.29 2.50,.2.11/2.312.55)2.41) 1.57 | 2.30 | 4.27 | 2.38) 2.75 
Mutual Benefit, N. J 1.13/1.27/1.24/1.36/1.40)1.61/1.60.1.82)2.08 2.55) 3.04) 4.69 7.27/5.09'3.42 2.35/1.86/2.23'1.94)1.82) 1.29 | 1.77 | 4.26 | 1.84) 2.54 
Mutual, New York.... 2.78)2.72)2.63/2.73/2.34 1.91/1.781.68)1.74 1.86 2.48 4.44 6.65 4.26 2.77 2.31'2.10/2.21|/2 33/214) 2 & 1.79 | 4.18 | 2.25) 2.70 
National Life, Vt. 1.20/1.54,1.69 1.66)1.71 1.65)2.14.2.06/1.99 2.57 3.48 5.11) 5.76.2.35 3.46\2.67,2.05|2.17/2.01/1.78| 1.58 | 2.09 | 4.54 | 2.15) 2.62 
New England... 0.96 1.26/1.33)1.59 1.63/1.581.55/1.36/1.47 1.79) 2.38 3.81, 3.83'3.02/2.84 2.00/1.84.2.04/2 041.79) 1.35 | 1.55 | 3.18 | 1.94) 1.94 
New York 1.62 1.74/1.78)1.60 1.47/1.391.38'1.44.1.59 1.88) 2.41) 4.01) 4.303.31/2.33 1.83/1.58 1.68/1.86 1.58) 1.63 | 1.55 | 3.28 | 1.70) 2.09 
Northwestern Mutual 1.07/1.24)1.16)1.16)1.12)1.11/1.24/1.23,1.31) 1.47, 1.95) 3.26) 3.26.3.19/2.331.71/1.541.65)1.46/1.36) 1.15 | 1.28 | 2.76 | 2.13) 1.72 
Pacific Mutual? 1.29)1.91'2.05)2.12)/2.28/2.36|2.32)/2.28'2.48, 2.80 3.22) 5.40) 5.08/3.17'2.90 0.29/4.05/2.39/2 10/192) 2.22 | 2.46 | 4.10 | 2.14) 2.79 
Penn Mutual 1.46/1.61/2.19 1.79'1.64 1.66)1.56/1.70,1.92| 2.30 2.70 3.77) 4.02\3.30 2.56 1.90/1.62/1.78 1.65)1.57) 1.7 1.87 | 3.27 | 1.70) 2.18 
Phoenix Mutual 1.39 1.67|1.78 1.89 1.97/2.15|2.35|2.38 2.32) 2.54. 2.04) 4.48) 5.07 3.85 3.18|2.39\2.03,2.061.99'1.99| 1.75 | 2.35 | 3.78 | 2.12) 2.56 
Provident Mutual 1.93/2.56/2.34'2.38|2.49|2.64|3.11/3.23 3.30 3.88 4.70 6.55 6.58)5.63/4.47/3.16/2.75 2.85'2.53 2.36) 2.35 | 3.25 | 5.59 | 2.73) 3.47 
Prudential 0.77'0.92/0.81/0.84 0.87 0.92)1.06/1.16/1.27, 1.55, 1.80 2.75 2.58 2.26 2.03 1.70 1.642.002 01/1.71 77 | 1.23 | 2.28 | 1.81] 1.70 
State Mutual 1.42)1.50/ 1.46) 1.62 1.61/1.39 1.43/1.43)1.55) 2.01) 2.54) 3.76 4.38'4.17|3.19 2.26,2.06 2.34\2 55)1.76) 1.52 | 1.57 | 3.60 | 2.19) 2.24 
Travelers 1.33) 1.83)2.11)/2.35 2.20|2.24'2.89|3.17 3.63 4.32 5.25 7.07 6.82. 4.74.3.43 2.61 2.33 2.51,2.30\2. 13) 2.02 | 3.29 | 8. 34 | 5.24) 3.48 
Union Central 1.55|1.74/1.82)1.91 2.19/2.26/2.37/2.22|2.46 2.95) 3.79, 8.44) 7.505.10'3.50/2.81'2.29'2.27/2.10)1.86) 1.86 | 2.46 | 5.71 | 2.27) 3.12 
Union Mutual, Me 2.52/2.71/2.56 2.25 2.27/2.03/1.61/1.58'1.74 2.01, 2.56) 4.49 3.78 4.17'6.03 2.89'2.12\2.28:3.48)/2 24) 2.47 | 1 79 | 3.93 | 2.46) 2.70 
United States 4.21/4.23|3.38 2.63 2.15|1.70)1.38)1.50 1.69 1.65, 2.06) 3.07, 3.09 9.41 3.07 1.83 1.66 1.99 2.26 1.95) 3.30 | 1.58 | 2.73 | 2.25) 2.28 

Average (28 companies) 1.42,1.79|1.70 1.67 1.67'1.73|1.83'1.88 1.99 2.35 2.93 4 4.73 3.70 2.85 2.20 1.93 2.17 2.24.2 01, 1.66 | 1.97 | 3.81 | 2.21) 2.45 













t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years. 1936 ratio 
covers the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936 



















PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY LAPSE TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY- 
EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1921 TO 1940, INCLUSIVE 





PERCENTAGE BY YEARS FIVE YEAR AVERAGES 





1921 1926 | 1931 | 1936 | 1921 
1939 1940 to to to to to 
1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1940 





NAMES OF COMPANIES 





s 


1921 | 1922) 1923 | 1924) 1925/1926 1927|1928'1929) 1930, 1931) 1952) 1933/1934/1935 1936 1937/19 












Aetna Life 4.72)3.88\3.29\4 58|5.79/7.38|7.19/6.08/5.57) 5.77) 5.38] 5.76! 4.78|3.55/3.50/3.51 3.46/3.40/2.75/2.76) 6.06 | 6.35 | 3.69 | 2.28) 4.91 
Berkshire 2.16|1.97/1.71/1.87/2.40/2.60/2.69)2.66/2.83) 2.68) 2.68) 3.38) 3.38/3.17/2.66)1.89)1.77/1.85|1.80/1.73) 2.02 | 2.70 | 3.04 | 1.81) 2.41 
Connecticut Genera 4.80|2.21/4 55/4 90/5.49/5.82/6 62/5 45/5.32) 5.92) 5.49] 5.95| 5.31/4.29/4.30/4 62/5 34/6.5219.13/5.71| 4.48 | 5.49 | 4.62 | 5.77] 5.29 
Connecticut Mutua 3.57|2.96'2.70/2 94|3 12/3. 13/2.95/2.88/2.87| 2.98) 3.08) 3.19) 3.08/2.87|2.75/2.48|/2.30/2.39/2.02)1.95) 3.05 | 2.96 | 3.00 | 2.22) 2.14 
Equitable, New York 4.60/3 83/3 44/3 .86/3.66/4.15/4.16/3.74|3.44) 4.08) 4.10! 4.24) 3.37/2.64)2.31/2.25/2.14/2.361.89'1.75) 3.83 | 3.89 | 3.38 | 2.11| 3.22 
Equitable, Des Moines 4.95|5.11'3 73.3.74/3.17/3 53/3 .64/3 .47|3.05) 3.11) 3.32) 3.66) 3.24/2.75 2.49/2.38/2.20,2.44/1.96)1.79 4.17 | 2.41 | 2.24 | 1.32) 3.07 
Guardian, New York 4.55/4.10/3.10/3 44/3. 76/3 74/3. 62/3 .24/3.16) 3.64) 3.33] 3.89) 3.46/3.17/3.50/2.78/2.14/2.44/1.99'1.74) 3.73 | 3.52 | 3.47 | 2.27] 3.24 
Home Life, N.Y 4.91/2.97\2.22/2.44|2.47|2.72/3.06|2.94/2.24) 3.06) 2.88) 2.84] 2.49/1.78)1.77/1.49/1.30/1.36)1.20)1.17, 2.97 | 2.80 | 2.38 | 1.30) 2.39 
John Hancock 5.50)4.08/3 68)4.46)3 61/3 48/3 .47|3.16/3 42) 4.16) 4.53) 5.66) 5.25/4.72|4.56/4.13/4.65/4.61/4.04/4 38) 4.24 | 3.55 | 4.95 | 4.36) 4.28 
Manhattan Life 7.24|5.67/3.47/4.24)4 32/3 94/3 .10/3.46/4.94) 5.59) 7.79) 3.92) 3.00/2.52)2.36/2.32/2.99'5 70|5.35'5.03) 4.99 | 4.24 | 4.10 | 4.34) 4.42 




















=) 





Massachusetts Mutual 2.43/1.85)1 66/1. 82/1 .82)1.72/1.70}1.64/1.60) 2.00) 1.91) 2.14) 2.13/1.83)1.86/1.55/1.51/1.60)1.40/1.29| 1.82 | 1.73 | 1.97 | 1.46] 1.75 
setropolitan 9.39)6.92/4.71)5.2413.54/3.71/4.15/3.99/4.21| 5.51) 6.07) 7.29) 6.60/5.65/4.80/3 51/3 _43/3.95)1.70)1 5.76 | 4.36 | 6.07 | 2.79) 4.51 
Mutual Benefit, N. J 0.99/0. 87/0. 76/0. 83/0. 85/0.80/0.73/0.66/0.64) 0.85) 0.83) 0.89] 0.89/1.17/1.28/0.93/0.78/0.73/0.62/0 57| 1.02 | 0.67 | 0.91 | 0.65) 0.84 
Mutual, New York 3.42/2_35/2.32|2 58/2.49/2.46/2.41/2.13)1.92) 2.25) 2.48) 2.52) 2.15/2.29/2.07/1.62/1.48/1.67/1.70/1 52) 2.62 | 2.22 | 2.35 | 1.62] 2.22 
patina Life, Ve 3. 18/2.48/1 96) 1 83/2.11/1.93/2.01/1.93/1.84 1.99) 1.70) 2.07) 1.56)1.18/1.14)1.20/1.33/1.46)1.12/1 30) 2.28 | 1.94 | 1.58 | 1.29] 1.75 
+ sngland 3.09/2 02/1. 60/1. 81)1_57/1.60)1.55)1.40)1.39| 1.57) 1.19) 1.56] 1.66/1.80/2.06/1.54/1.44/1.55/1.24/1.15) 1.98 | 1.50 | 1.65 | 1.37) 1.45 
+ teh 3.78)3.19/2.77/3.17/3.23)3 44/3 .54/3.27/3.43| 3.36) 3.54] 3.58] 2.98/2.40)2.47/2.13/2.07\2.36/2.02)1 88) 3.22 | 3.40 | 3.01 | 1.28) 2.93 
earn Mutual 1.92)1.44/1.30)1.37)1.30)1.27)1.20)1.17/1.18) 1.37) 1.49) 1.67) 1.69)1.42)1.29/1.09)1.09 1.20,0.99/9 82) 1.46 | 1.24 | 1.51 | 1.47) 1.30 
cific Mutual ; 4.27/4.18/3 08/3 98/3 .83)3 67/3 .45)2.91/2.64) 3.37) 3.31) 3.41) 2.86/2.24/2.53)1.13/3.01/1.97/1.88/1_ 70) 4.12 | 3.20 | 2.89 | 1.94) 3.01 
Fran Mutua 2.36/2.19)1.82)1.87)1.77/1.83)1.96)1.80)2.12) 3.45) 3.48) 3.41) 3.49 2.97/3.34)2.70/2.51/2.56/2.01|1 81) 2.16 | 2.27 3.32 | 2.29] 2.60 
Pmt Mutua 2.71/2.41/1.79}1.82/2.19)2.33/2.63/2.55/2.37| 2.78) 3.70) 2.88) 2.57)1.75/1.82/1.36)1.31/2.18/1.40]] 14) 2.17 | 2.54 | 2.61 | 1.50! 2.21 
wident Mutua 3.27/2.83)2.41/2.45)2.61/2.35/2. 15/1 821.86) 2.01) 2.11) 2.75) 2.30)1.89/1.73)1.45/1.30)1.43/1.23)1 06] 2.70 | 2.01 | 2.16 | 1.29) 2.00 
State Mur: 3.51/2.90/2.60)3.35/2.81/3 39/3 .70/4.33/5.94) 6.86) 6.22) 7.60) 6.88)5.45)4.58/2.85/1.76|1.71/1.70)1 17] 2.77 | 5.04 | 6.16 | 1.88] 3.95 
’ utual 2. 18/1.66/160)1.78}1.79)1.82)1.88)1.58/1.48) 1.62) 1.49) 1.57) 1.50/1.60/1.65/1.37)1.18)1.24)1.06]9 94) 1.79 | 1.67 | 1.56 | 1.14] 1.50 
. | | | 

Travelers 4.62)4.43/4.23/4.77|5.00/5.62/5.79/5.82\5.69) 5.21) 5.24] 4.81) 3.63/2.82.2.65/2.30/2.47/2.50/2.21|2 34 4.64 | 5.62 | 3.89 2.36) 4.21 
ont ne 3.47|2.64/1.82}1.81/2.03/2.09]2.13/2.00|2.16, 2.38) 3.10] 3.63) 3.57/2.81/2.26/1.86)1.57/1.63/1.22!] o7| 2.32 | 2.15 | 3.11 | 1.48] 2.20 
Uae 2 34/2. 26/1. 89/2. 13/2. 10/2. 14/2.43/2.68)4.17| 5.73) 3.73) 3.30) 2.83/2.28)4.69/3 .02/2.58/2.73/3.11/2 71) 2 09 | 3.45 | 3.20 | 2.68) 3.13 
States 4.875 76/7 .50 6.73 6.38 6.71 6.46/7 90/9. 19/11 .47)11.30)12.57 6.83 6.91 $.88/7 76/5.66/5.93'7.311§ 43) 6 26 | 8.48 111.47 7.70) 8.01 
Average (28 companies 4.93/3.85/3.26|3.57|3 00/3 34/3 49/3 .41/3.72| 4.38} 4.50! 5.20) 4.68/3.95/3.55/2.68/2.44/2.65'1.901] 67| 3 69 | 3.67 1435 | 218343 


_ i t ' 






3 This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years. 1936 ratio 


“ec, 


covers the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 


Arnold to Preside 


At A.L.LP. Meeting 


President O. J. Arnold of the North- 
National Life Insurance 
Company, Minneapolis, will be the 
chairman of the 35th annual conven- 
tion of The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on 
Thursday and Friday, Dec. 11 and 12. 

As is customary at the Life Presi- 
dents’ annual meetings, Mr. Arnold, 
as the presiding officer, will 
the opening address on Thursday 
morning, speaking on the central 
toward which the discussions 
directed. 


western 


make 


theme 
during the two days are 
Preparations for the convention are 
now well under way and it is expected 
that the theme, together with the 
range of subjects to be taken up by 
other will be 
shortly. 

A veteran of almost 45 
life insurance, Mr. Arnold will bring 
to the chair a broad view of the busi- 
factors affecting it. His 
entire career has been devoted to life 


speakers, announced 


years in 


ness and 


insurance and has paralleied a period 
in which it has made its greatest ad- 
also has faced 
its most pressing problems. 


vances and some of 


Medical Directors 
Meet in New York 


Members of the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of Amer- 


ica are attending the 52nd annual 
meeting of that organization this 
week, Oct. 23 and 24, at the Hotel 


Pennsylvania, New York City. 

The agenda for the two days of the 
conference embraces subjects that are 
highly technical in character, as well 
as those having a popular appeal. 

In the latter group are included an 
address on “Public Health Today” by 
Dr. John L. Rice, M.D., commissioner 
of health of the City of New York, 
and the topic, “The Inheritance of 
Longevity—A Study Based Upon Life 
Insurance Records,” to be presented 
by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., third 
vice-president and statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who will be assisted by Herbert 
H. Marks, one of his colleagues. Dr. 
Edward J. Stieglitz, M.D., U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, will 
this subject. 


also discuss 
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reception and 


Thursday 


supper 
evening, 


The annual 
will be held on 
Oct. 23. 

Officers of the assoviation are: Dr. 
Donald B. Cragin, M.D., Aetna Life, 
president; Drs. David E. W. Wen- 
strand, M.D., Northwestern Mutual, 
and William Bolt, M.D., New York 
Life, vice-presidents; Dr. Edwin 
G. Dewis, M.D., Prudential, secretary; 
Dr. Albert O. Jimenis, M.D., Metro- 
politan, treasurer, and Dr. Harry E. 
Ungerleider, M.D., Equitable, editor 
of the proceedings. 

a . 


JOINS MUTUAL LIFE, N. Y. 





Clifford B. Reeves 


Clifford B. Reeves has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the president of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. This announcement was 
made last week by Lewis W. Douglas, 
president of the company, who stated 
that Mr. Reeves will undertake his 
new duties on Nov. 1, when he will 
resign as vice-president of Doremus 
& Company, York advertising 
agency, to join Mutual Life. 

Mr. Reeves has been associated 
with Doremus & Company since 1933. 
From 1928 to 1933, he was connected 
with the investment banking firm of 
J. G. White & Company, Inc., of which 
he was a director. Prior to that time, 
he was engaged in newspaper work 
publishing. He is a 
writer on financial and 
economic subjects, and has contributed 
scores of articles to leading Ameri- 
an periodicals in recent years. 


New 


and business 
well-known 


September Production 


Highest Since June °39 

New life insurance for September 
showed an increase of 27.3 per cent 
over September of last year, accord. 
ing to data compiled by The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, 
The September amount was the 
largest for any month since June of 
1939. The total for the first nine 
months of this year was 6.8 per cent 
greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

All classes contributed to the in- 
crease over September of last year, 
the report shows. New Ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $440,827,000 
against $380,642,000, an increase of 
15.8 per cent. Industrial insurance 
was $128,493,000 against $127,974,000, 

of 4/10 of 1 per cent, 
Group insurance was $130,229,000 
against $40,720,000, an increase of 
219.8 per cent. For the month, the 
new business of all classes of the 39 
companies was $699,549,000 against 
$549,336,000 for September of 1940, an 
increase of 27.3 per cent. 

For the first nine months, the new 
business of all classes of the 39 com- 


an increase 


panies was $5,778,516,000 against $5, 
408,617,000, an 6.8 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance amount- 
ed to $3,977,863,000 against $3,768- 
659,000, an increase of 5.6 per cent. 
Industrial $1,234,693, 
000 against $1,158,163,000, an increase 
of 6.6 per cent. Group insurance was 
$565,960,000 against $481,795,000, an 
increase of 17.5 per cent. 


increase of 


insurance was 


Fifty-eight Million 
Social Security Cards 


There are now over 58 million in- 
dividual accounts on record with the 
Social Security Board in Washington, 
D. C., and 20,000 new accounts are be- 
ing established each day, it was an- 
nounced today by Warren B. Irons, 
chief of the Methods Section of the 
Social Security Board, speaking be 
fore the annual meeting of the Life 
Office Management Association at 
Cincinnati last week. 

The vast flow of work involved in 
handling these cases, Mr. Irons said, 
make it essential that there continual- 
ly exist a high degree of coordination 
in office detail. 

“There is an accounting personnel 
of 4,300 persons engaged in maintail- 
ing these many millions of records,” 
Mr. Irons said. “Two million tax tf 
turns are received each quarter from 
employers, through collectors of it 
ternal revenue. These tax returns it- 
volve over 34 million individual wag 
items. 
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Lapse Rate Now 
At Record Low 


Lapses and surrenders of ordinary 
life insurance policies are setting a 
new low this year, reflecting the im- 
proved financial status of American 
families resulting the 
production boom, it was reported by 


from defense 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

1940, ordinary life insur- 
ance lapses reached 
the lowest rate in the history of the 
business except for the two war-boom 
vears of 1918 and 1919,” the Institute 
reports. “In the first nine months of 
1941, the improvement has continued 


“During 


and surrenders 


at a pace which, if continued, will 
write into the records for this year 
a record low for all time.” 

The Institute says that the 1941 


lapse rate may drop below 3.8 per 
cent of the insurance in force at the 
beginning of the year, which would 
be a reduction of 66 2/3 per cent from 
the recent depression high. 

“The trend of ordinary life insur- 
ance lapses the past 50 
shows the clear relationship between 
Only 
major peaks 


over years 


business activity and lapses. 
have there 


in lapses, once during the panic of 


twice been 
1893 and again during the depression 
decade of 1929-39. On the other hand, 
close study of the trends of business 
activity and of life insurance lapses 
shows that these relationships are not 
accidental, but are a persistent oc- 
currence. 


“Throughout 2 


the past 52 


every depression, large or small, has 


years, 


been accompanied by an increase in 
life 


business boom has been accompanied 


lapses of insurance and every 
by a decrease in lapses.” 


— * 
Heintz and Peters Join 
Continental Assurance 


Emil H. Heintz of Philadelphia and 
Gould M. Peters of Columbus, Ohio, 
have added to the staff of the 

Assurance Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Heintz has been appointed 
as agency the Eastern 
department, and Mr. Peters as agency 
supervisor in 


the State of 


beer 


Continenta 
Supervisor in 


charge of life sales for 
Ohio. They will operate 
New York City and the 
Columbus branch offices, respectively. 


out of the 


a 

A. L 
rector of agencies, Lincoln National, 
and S. T. Whatley, 
Aetna, will serve as chairmen of the 
of the 
Ajfe Agency Officers and 
Insurance Research 


Dern, vice-president and di- 
vice-president, 


hominating committees 
Ciation of | 
the Life 
Bureau at their joint annual meeting 
at Toronto on Nov. 3. 4 and 5. 


Asso- 


Sales 
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"lt was what might be called a ‘frosty reception.’ 


Annual Reception 
By Prudential 


The 65th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America observed by 
more than five hundred 
citizens of the metropolitan district, 


was 
prominent 


at a reception in the company’s home 
office in Newark on Oct. 14. 


Franklin D’Olier, president of the 
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Prudential, received the guests in the 
Assembly Hall of the North Building 
of the home office group, and among 
those he greeted were leaders in the 


professional, business, financial, po- 
litical and religious life of the state 
and its neighboring communities. 


Members of the company’s board of 


directors and executive officers also 


attended. Following today’s reception 


a buffet luncheon was served. 





More than 500 leaders in professional, business, religious and political life of the metro- 


politan district were received by Franklin D'Olier, president of the Prudential. 


Photo 


shows President D'Olier receiving guests. 
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National L. & A. 


Promotions 


for forty years in 
the service of the National Life & 
Accident Insurance Company, has 
ben promoted to the position of vice- 
Charles Luker, Southern 
the company, has 


Grover C. Lynch, 


president. 
Manager of been 


promoted to superintendent of agen- 


cies. 

During July, 1911, the company 
created a district in Atlanta and Mr. 
Lynch was made manager in which 


position he remained until 1926 when 
he was advanced to territoral mana- 








ger. While in charge of the Atlanta 
district Mr. Lynch built a $11,000 
Industrial debit, and at the end of his 
last six years as manager, after the 
company entered the Ordinary life 
field, his district had in force $2,000,- 
000 Ordinary. 

Mr. Luker began his with 
the National as Agent in Nashville, 
December 17, 1928. He won his first 
promotion during 1931 when he was 
superintendent, and further 
recognition was given him in May of 
1933 when he was chosen to fill the 
position of supervisor of the Southern 
territory, of which section he became 
January of 1940. 


career 


made 


manager in 





Point OF View. 


The great philosopher of ancient Cathay, Con- 


fucius, was asked by 


a follower why he was 


bothering to plant a tree when he himself prob- 
ably would not survive to enjoy it in maturity. 


His reply was epic. 


“One generation,” 


questioner, 


he chided his 


‘plants trees that 


others may sit in the shade.” 


The agent who places 


a policy, 


and the man 


whom he insures, are joining in a similar service 


for others. 
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The 


Iusuraurce 
Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 


rudential 


Company of America 


Ill. Bankers Life 


Election 


Eldridge H. for six years 
vice-president of the Illinois Bankers 
Life Company, Mon. 
mouth, recently was elected preside 
of the institution. 

Hugh T. Martin, for 
and 





Henning, 





Assurance 





two years its 
general counsel ané 


1929, who has bee} 


president, 


director since 






active in the affairs of the compan§ 


since its reorganization from the old 
Illinois Bankers Life Association was 
*e 


made chairman of the finance com 
mittee. Pa 

Other officers continue, including 
Hugh D. Hart, vice-president ané 
director of agencies; Arthur T. Saw. 
yer, secretary, and George E. Fidler 
treasurer. 

* ° 

T ‘es 
New York City 
Sales Advance 

The Life Underwriters’ Associa 
tion of the City of New York, Ine. 
has announced that the estimate of 


total sales of Ordinary life insurance 





in New York City for September, } 
1941, was $42,788,000 which compares § 
with $38,866,000 reported for Septem. 
ber of last year. 

. . 7 
Cato Is j 
New Manager : 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance} 
Company, Toronto, announces the ap- 
pointment of Gilbert G. Cato as 
branch manager at Portland, Ore 
Mr. Cato has represented the Manu 
facturers for the past 18 years in De 
troit, Mich., qualifying 17 times dur 
ing that period for various compan} 
production clubs. Last year he wrote 
99 cases and 98 of them were on the 
lives of old policyholders or on pros 
pects secured from __ policyholders. 
This year, all but two of his first } 





cases came through _ policyholder 
contacts. 
2 . 
Joins A.L.LP. 
At the regular meeting of The 


of Life Insurance Pres 
the Protective Life 


Association 
dents last Friday, 
Insurance Company, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, was unanimously elected # 
membership. 

This company was organized unde! 
the laws of Alabama on July 24, 190 
and commenced business on Septel 
ber 16, 1907. Its president is Willia® 
J. Rushton. Its assets at the end@ 
1940 were $13,249,079 and its insur 
ance in force at that time amounted 
$132,335,592. 
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New York Argues Over 
Common Stocks 


Opposition to change seemed to be 


slightly in the lead at the end of the 
two days of public hearings held 
Monday and Tuesday of this week 
before the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Revision of 
the Insurance Law, under the chair- 
manship of Assemblyman Russell 
Wright of Watertown. The hearings, 
which took place at 80 Centre Street, 
New York City, considered on Monday 
the question whether trustees should 
be permitted to invest in insurance 
company stocks and on Tuesday 
whether life insurance companies 
should be permitted to invest in com- 
additional public 
hearings are planned for the near 
future. 

Both of these proposed changes in 
New York State insurance law were 


mon stocks. No 


opposed by Surrogate Judges James 
A. Foley and James A. Delehanty on 
the first day of the hearings, when, 
however, several trust men and 
investment counselors favored liberal- 
izing the law governing trust invest- 
ments. Among the latter were: A. J. 
Martin, of the United States Trust 
Co.; R. George Barker, of the Bank 
of New York; Vinton C. Johnson, of 
the First Boston Corp.; George Geyer, 
of Huff, Geyer & Hecht, and Lester 
W. Fisher, vice-president of Van 
Strum & Towne. Several of the 
speakers proposed various safeguards 
in case such trust investments were 
legalized. 

Tuesday’s speaker most pronounced 
in favor of allowing life insurance 
companies to invest in common stocks 
Pike, 
of the SEC, who, speaking as an “in- 
vestment expert” rather than as a 
commissioner, said that life insurance 
companies were faced with, on the 


was Commissioner Sumner T. 


one hand, increasing funds for in- 
vestments and, on the other, a shrink 
ing supply of high-grade bonds and a 
declining rate of interest. The best 
solution, he said, was to permit “lim- 
ited investments in high-grade com- 
mon stocks.” 

Contrary-minded were, among 
others, Louis H. Pink, New York State 
insurance superintendent, who 
thought that we should be very slow 
to make any such change, partly be- 
cause it would give life insurance 
companies far greater control of the 
nation’s industries. While the prob- 
recognized by Lewis W. 
Douglas, president of the Mutual Life 
of New York, he urged that it be 
fiven very careful and complete study 
before altering the law; Mr. Douglas 
Presented the results of 


lem was 


numerous 








SAFEGUARDS 


Advocating legislation to permit trus- 
tees to invest in insurance company 
stocks, at a hearing held this week be- 
fore a joint legislative committee of New 
York, proponents agreed that certain 
safeguards should be worked out. Promi- 
nent among these points were: 

A company must do business in New 
York State. 

It should have been in business for a 
certain minimum period. 

It should have a strong dividend rec- 
ord, paying dividends in twenty-three 
out of twenty-five years. 

lt should have total admitted assets 
of at least $5,000,000. 

Its policyholders’ surplus over total 
admitted assets should be 40 per cent. 

Purchase price of any stock should be 
limited to an amount not more than 20 
per cent above the stock's liquidating 
value. 

No more than 20 per cent of the fund 
should be placed in insurance company 
stocks, and no more than 10 per cent of 
the fund in any one company. 








studies of experience with stock hold- 
ings. 

Another voice in opposition was 
that of Frederick H. Ecker, chairman 
of the board of the Metropolitan Life. 
who read from the Armstrong report 
of 1906 to bolster the anti-common 
stock position. He stressed the dan- 
ger of fluctuations in common stock 
values and pointed to the Metropol- 
itan’s community building as a thor- 
oughly modern and profitable form of 
investment. Still another speaker to 
counsel caution was Charles F. J. 
Harrington, Massachusetts insurance 
commissioner, who said that in this 
time of uncertainty, with dangers of 
maladjustments looming ahead, one 
should move siowly in changing laws 
that have worked well. 

Statistical exhibits tending to show 
stocks might 
proper investments by insurance com- 


that common prove 
panies were presented by Dwight C. 
Rose, of Brundage, Story & Rose, who, 
however, agreed with other speakers 
as to the need of protection against 
the abuses of stock control. Figures 
were also submitted by the New York 
Stock Exchange, at the request of the 
legislative committee, on the invest- 
ment experience of 20 common stocks 
and 10 preferred stocks in the past 
20 years. 
+ me 


School for Cashiers 
Nine agency cashiers from as many 
states attended a_ school for 
cashiers conducted by the Mutual 
Benefit Life at its home office ir? New- 
ark, N. J., commencing October 7 and 
continuing through the 10th. 
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Advertisement 








This was the headline: . 


IF YOU LOVE YOUR WIFE 
KEEP THIS MAN IN HER LIFE 


Thousands — yes, millions — of 
Americans read it in Time, in 
August; in the Saturday Evening 
Post in September; looked at the 
attractive illustration, went on to 
read the rest of the ad, right down 
to the signature at the bottom, 
which was: 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Among those millions of read- 
ers were the editors of TIDE, the 
News Magazine of Advertising and 
Marketing, a publication on the 
preferred reading list of the na- 
tion’s leading advertising and sell- 
ing executives. 

There, said those editors, is a 
Stopper! And so, in TIDE’s issue 
of October Ist, the Bankers/ife ad- 
headline appeared in the Stoppers 
Column, along with 24 others, ex- 
tolling the virtues of various com- 
modities from tires to toothpaste. 

In seven years—since Novem- 
ber, 1934—the editors of TIDE 
have chosen seven Bankers//fe ad- 
headlines for listing in its Stoppers 
Column. That's an average of one 
a year—and a right good average 
too, you'll agree. 

In their editorial sanctum, the 
men who make TIDE Magazine 
read national advertising with the 
critical but unbiased eyes of ex- 
perts. To win TIDE’s approval, 
an advertising headline must have 
drama — appeal — showmanship 

- a very definite urge to the read- 
er to read on! 

In seven years, TIDE’s editors 
have said, in effect, that seven 
Bankers//fe ad-headlines have em- 
bodied those qualities. 

TIDE’s recognition is a chal- 
lenge to us to keep on telling the 
American public the story of life 
insurance—and especially the story 
of Bankers/ife insurance — force- 
fully, dramatically, effectively. 


BANKERS Life ComMPANY 
DES./MOINES 














eeeeee 


eee? 


Effect of New Taxes 
On Sales 


“Last January’s prospect list will 
not do for this fall without a drastic 
re-examination and Bryon 
K. Elliott, vice president 
eral counsel of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, told general agency 
leaders at their recent convention 
in Chicago, in discussing the effect 


revision,” 
and gen- 


of the new taxes on life insurance 
sales. 

“The pincers movement of rising 
taxes and rising costs rarely have 
exactly the same effect upon the 
financial condition of any two peo- 


ple,” he added. “It is, therefore, 
more necessary in a period like the 
present to keep the individuals who 
make up the prospective market for 
each of us under constant examina- 
tion, not only those who are on our 
list, but the great number of new 
ones who will this year and next be- 
come as eligible as our old standbys. 

“No one can doubt that the higher 
range of today’s taxes will have a 
definite effect upon life insurance. 
This, however, may not be so severe 
as some people fear. While these 
new taxes can well be the cause of 
some liquidation and the removal of 
a number of individuals from the 
prospect list, there are compensat- 
ing factors which operate to 
old business and encourage the sale 
of new business. The most obvious 
is the increase in national income.” 

Observing that the fourteen per 
cent gain in national income for the 
first six months of this year is large- 
ly due to increases in wages and 


Save 


-Prospecting 





A DIFFERENT 
SALES APPEAL 


That you will like and appre- 
ciate enables our Agents to 
take advantage of the many 
opportunities for the sale of 
our complete line of partici- 
pating policies (including Ju- 
veniles ). 


Home Office leads and assis- 
tance are available. 


Let us show how to in- 
crease your commission earn- 


ings. Write today to 


The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


you 











salaries, Mr. Elliott advised that the 
“place to look for purchasing power 
is where part of this vast income 
falls between the tax baskets and 
higher prices, those individual cases 
where it is not immediately siphoned 
away by the soaring tax or dissipat- 
ed in rising living costs. 

“The necessary adjustment to a 
tax program of the magnitude we 
are now facing is a serious problem, 
for individuals, but for 


not only 
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THE 
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business. We recognize the 
presence, however, of certain helpful 
factors of general application and 
some of special application to a busi- 
ness like life insurance. 

“As the burden of taxes increases, 
it has a primary effect on the ability 
of the average individual to create 
a sufficient estate to provide for him- 
self and his family. It will take 
him longer. He has less surplus for 
accumulation. He must and 
save for a longer span of years, face 
more chances of and a longer 
exposure to the hazard of death. 

“In other less likely 
than ever before that he can assure 
himself of an adequate estate except 
through the means of life insurance. 
The certainty of this method is 
thrust forward in bolder relief as 
other means become more uncertain. 
The service it now even 
more unique and more vital than it 
has ever been before.” 


every 


earn 
loss 


words, it is 


renders is 


Rules for Selling 
A. & H. 


A thorough knowledge of the basic 
principles of indemnity insurance as 
applied to the insuring of income was 
stressed as one of the five requisites 
for a successful career as an accident 
and health underwriter by A. D. 
Dozois, Albany general agent of The 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in the first of a series of talks 
before the Accident and Health Club 
of New York. 

Second of the requisites, Mr. Dozois 
said, is “a thorough knowledge of the 
various forms of Accident and Health 
policies so that the underwriter may 
adapt the exact policy to fit individual 


needs. 
“Third — representation of com- 
panies having a reputation for fair 


dealing. 

“Fourth—a thorough understanding 
of the selling. 
Salesmanship constitutes our effort to 
serve. Without it our high standard 
of living would not persist. Business 
is the life-blood of our economic be- 
ing and its volume is largely con- 
trolled by the salesman. He is a most 
unit in the ma- 


basic principles of 


important business 
chine. 

“Fifth — willingness, 
optimism, understanding enthu- 
siasm. The the which 


usually makes it possible to close 4 


imagination, 
and 


last is one 
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sale. It is a common part of sales- 
manship. When it begins to fade and 
die out results begin to die out also. 
It is contagious. You quaran- 
tine it. It puts light and warmth into 
those you are trying to reach. It 
makes them feel and not simply heat 


can’t 


the points you are making.” 
a 2 
How to Sell Through 
Cold Canvass 
Mr. Dozois told the group that the 


foremost in the 
is how to approach pros- 


question minds of 
salesmen 
pects, whether by cold canvass, the 
use of the endless chain method or by 
the use of a pre-approach letter with 
a return card 

“You all know,” he continued, “that 
the cold canvass method is perhaps 
the hardest one of all but at the same 
time one of the satisfying to 
the szjesman makes 


enclosed. 


most 
because it 


friends.” And speaking of friends, 
John [. Rockefeller recently said: 
“Friends founded on business is a 


great deal better than business found- 
ed on 1riends.” 

As an illustration of cold 
approach he gave the following as 
used by one of his agents: “Mr. Jones, 


canvass 


have you ever considered what factors 
go to make up a perfect financial pro- 
gram ? 

“I am not speaking of life insur 
any particular se- 
thinking 
about the perfect financial program 


bonds or 
curity or 


ance or 
portfolio. I am 


as it might be made up with any one 
of these 


items or any combination 
of these items. The first and most 
essential item in your financial pro- 


gram is income. By that I mean in- 
come to yourself. Naturally, with your 
background, energy, ambition and ex- 
perience, you can provide for your 
own income as long as you can con 
tinue on your job. There is one thing, 
however, over which you have no con- 
trol and that is disability. In other 
words, if you should go home tonight 
from your work with the knowledge 
that you are not back for 


many a moon, where would your in- 


coming 


come come from? One nice way would 
be to have $80,000 worth of fine 3 per 
cent bonds tucked away in the bank. 
That is a very nice way of doing it 
but it is 


a rather hard way for most 
of us. 


Another way is to have a rich 
uncle in Chicago o call upon in an 
*mergency. But the perfect way is to 


and Selling - 


qualify yourself for a fine disability 
contract which will guarantee to you 
the continuation of your income.” 


Analysis of How Sales 
Were Made 


It was pointed out that in a survey 
of 475 last per cent 
were completed as a of cold 


sales year 35 


result 
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canvass and 65 per cent by reference. 
57 per cent were sold by the need 
approach; 20 per cent by the outline 
of benefits and 23 per cent by selling 
features of a particular policy; 72 per 
of the sales were to men who 
did not own a disability policy of any 
kind and 28 per cent were sold to 
people who already had a disability 
policy. 

“What better approach,” 
“can one have than the 
proach? Take for instance, a pros- 

life insurance accumulations. 
accumulations have no doubt 
‘earmarked’ for definite pur- 
poses, such as education for his chil- 
dren, protection for his wife and de- 
pendents and provision for his old 
all contingent on the continua- 
tion of his income.” 

Concluding his talk, Mr. Dozois said 
every producer in the Accident and 
Health field has three complete jobs. 
His prospecting, his selling, and his 
servicing after a policy is placed. 
Prospecting amounts to about 85 per 
cent of your job. The second part of 
the job is the selling process. Try 
and put your prospect in a position 
he wants to be in. Ask him what re- 
serve he has put up to meet his loss 
of income from disability. Weigh your 
words carefully. Remind your pros- 
pect that paying premiums is not the 
problem, it is the solution of the prob- 
lem. Also that a man makes his 
money first and that you as an under- 
writer are there to make it last. Al- 
ways be brief. 


cent 
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need ap- 
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Formula for Selling 
To Strangers 


“Selling to strangers is difficult,” 
said Elmer L. Weimer, district agent 
at Marion, Ohio, to the convention 
of John Hancock General Agency 
Leaders, “only when the salesman has 
one of the following handicaps—an 
unattractive personality, a sense of 
social or financial inferiority, an over- 
sensitive nature, a bad approach, lack 
of knowledge of the business, failure 
to recognize an insurance situation. 

“A salesman,” said Mr. Weimer, 
“must overcome all of these handi- 
caps in order to build confidence and 
sell himself to a stranger. There are 
a few simple rules for approaching 
a stranger which every salesman will 
profit by remembering: First is, smile. 
Another is, pronounce his name cor- 
rectly. Assure him that you did not 
come to sell him today. Do not use 
high pressure. Make it easy for him 
to dismiss you. Present an idea that 
promises profit worthy of an inter- 
view.” : 
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(GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 
Omana, NEs. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE ON 3 PER CENT BASIS 


Effective October | the Guarantee Mutual Life Company of Omaha, 
Nebraska, has adopted the 3 per cent reserve basis for all contracts. Co- 
incident with this change the Company has withdrawn some of the less 
popular contracts and has announced a new policy form, the Adjustable 


The Adjustable Protector, which will be written for a minimum of $2,500, 
is essentially a Term to Age 65 contract. 
for reduction in amount and change in plan to $1,000 of Ordinary Life as 
of the original age of issue with a continuing premium as of the original 


In making the change to the 3 per cent reserve basis the Guarantee 
Mutual is following the policy first adopted in 1931 of charging the 
policyholder a gross premium as low as possible consistent with safety, 
the result of which is a low premium equalled by few, if any, commercial 
companies operating on a mutual basis, and in many instances comparative 
to the rates of non-participating companies. 

Below are shown some of the new rates per $1,000: 


Ordinary Life Twenty- Retirement 
Preferred Low Payment Endowment Income at 65 Economic Adjustable 

Age Rate Life at 65 (Male) Protector Protector 
20 $15.83 $25.85 $18.68 $22.83 $10.81 $13.26 
21 16.17 26.24 19.20 23.54 11.03 13.49 
22 16.54 26.65 19.74 4.30 11.27 13.74 
23 16.92 27.06 20.32 25.10 11.53 14.00 
24 17.32 27.50 20.94 25.95 11.79 14.28 
25 17.75 27.95 21.59 26.84 12.08 14.56 
26 18.19 28.41 22.27 27.79 12.37 14.86 
27 18.66 28.89 22.99 28.80 12.69 15.18 
28 19.15 29.40 23.77 30.27 13.03 15.51 
29 19.66 29.91 24.59 31.37 13.40 15.86 
30 20.20 30.46 25.47 32.55 13.78 16.23 
31 20.77 31.01 26.39 33.80 14.19 16.61 
32 21.37 31.60 27.39 35.14 14.63 17.01 
33 22.00 32.20 28.47 36.56 15.10 17.44 
34 22.67 32.82 29.61 38.10 15.60 17.89 

23.38 33.48 30.84 39.73 16.14 18.37 
36 24.12 34.16 32.16 41.50 16.74 18.87 
37 24.90 34.87 33.60 43.39 17.36 19.41 
38 25.73 35.62 35.14 45.44 18.05 19.97 
39 26.61 36.39 37.04 47.71 18.79 29.56 
40 27.55 37.21 38.76 50.11 19.59 21.19 
41 28.54 38.07 40.63 52.79 20.46 21.86 
42 29.59 38.97 42.67 55.72 21.41 22.57 
43 30.71 39.93 44.89 58.94 22.43 23.33 
44 31.90 40.93 47.33 62.47 23.54 24.14 
45 33.16 41.99 50.02 66.38 24.75 24.99 
46 34.51 43.12 53.05 70.56 26.07 25.90 
a7 35.95 44.30 56.43 75.39 27.49 26.87 
48 37.47 45.56 60.19 80.80 29.05 27.90 
49 39.10 46.90 64.41 86.89 30.74 29.00 
50 40.83 48.33 69.19 93.82 32.57 30.17 


At age 65 the policy provides 








Sun Life of Canada Double 
Protection Policy 

The double protection policy as 
issued in the United States by the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada 
has recently been extended to provide 
additional term assurance to age 65. 
The older form insurance, the term 
assurance, runs to age 60 and is still 
available at the option of the applicant 
at date of issue. 

This plan is basically an ordinary 
dividend policy to which is added an 
equal amount of term assurance to age 
60 or 65 as selected at the date of 
issue. Double the basic sum assured 
is, therefore, payable in the event of 
death occurring before the policy an- 
niversary on which the life assured 
attains age 60 or 65 nearest birthday 
as the case may be. The term assur- 
ance portion of the policy is not con- 
vertible. 

Policies will be issued at ages 20 to 
55 inclusive. Occupational extra pre- 
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miums are double those required for 
the whole life portion of the policy. 

A waiver of premium disability 
benefit rider may be written with this 
policy. For female lives the T. D. B. 
premiums are doubled. 

At the end of the double protection 
period the premium is reduced at the 
rate corresponding to the original age 
at issue for the ordinary life annual 
dividend plan. The usual non-for- 
feiture and cash value privileges are 
available but in the case of extended 
term assurance the sum assured only 
(and not the additional assurance) 
will be extended. The extended term 
privilege is the automatic non-for- 
feiture feature. During the double 
protection period the guarantee values 
are generally greater than those for 
the basic ordinary life annual divi- 
dend plan. After the expiry of the 
double protection period the values 
are the same as those for the basic 
plan. 








































Security Mutual Three-Fold 
Security Plan 


The Fidelity Mutual Life’s Three. 
Fold Security Plan provides the in- 
sured (male) at maturity age 65, a 
life income of $50 per month for 120 
months certain and continuous. In the 
event the insured dies prior to matur- 
ity it provides to the beneficiary an 
immediate payment of $1,000 and in 
addition, an income of $50 per month 
for 120 months. 

Aggregate death benefit $7,000, 
commuted value of death benefit 
$6,310 and maturity value $7,450. 

As the policy approaches maturity, 
the cash value exceeds the commuted 
value of the insurance benefits. If the 
insured dies during this period, this 
excess will be paid with the immediate 
payment. For extended and paid-up 
insurance the same general non-for- 
feiture provisions apply as under the 
Income for Life plan. 

This plan is written to mature at 
age 65 only. It is available to both 
men and women from ages 10 to 5b 
inclusive. In the case of women the 
premium rate is the same as for men 
except where disability benefits are 
included. The death benefits and cash 
value at maturity are identical with 
those provided for men. The income 
settlement, at maturity, however, is 
$44.50 per unit instead of $50. 

This contract is issued with disa 
bility benefits: Disability “A,” waiver 
of premium or Disability “B,” waiver 
of premium and disability monthly it- 
come of $50 per unit. Disability “B’ 
is available only to men. For womel 
the extra premium for Disability “A’ 
coverage is twice the disability pre 
mium charged for men, and will b 


issued only for ages 20 to 45 inclusive 


Accidental death coverage may als 
be included. 

Because of the nature of the death 
benefits provided, it will not be poe 
sible to add Family Income or Family 
Maintenance to this plan. 

The minimum policy issued will & 
for one-half unit. 
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“PAYCHECK 
— PLAN” 


A “Master Key” to 
More Pocketbooks 


and Sales ..... 


Cal-Western’s new “Paycheck 
Plan” Visualizer is typical of 
the wealth of new sales mate- 
rial which is constantly being 
developed, tested, and _ pro- 
duced for Agents of this pro- 
gressive Western company. An 
entirely new departure in the 
field of “story - and - picture” 
presentation, the “P 
Plan” enables the Agent to of- 
fer his prospect any one of 22 


aycheck 


individual “packages” of pro- 
tection. This new sales aid, like 
the Company which developed 
it, is “in tune with the times” 
— truly, a “Master Key to 
More Pocketbooks and Sales”! 


California 
WeStern 
StHtes 
LiFe’ 
InsuranckE Company 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 


Se a 





"What the policy provides: 





New ENGLAND MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL OFFERS NEW SUPPLEMENTARY 
INCOME POLICY 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance Company has added to its 
policy forms a new contract providing a monthly income beginning at 
the insured's death and continuing until a specified terminal date. The 
terminal date selected may fall between the insured's sixtieth and seventieth 
birthday anniversaries, and will usually coincide with the date when either 
the insured or his wife would reach age 65. 

This new contract is a separate policy, not a rider, and hence may be 
added to existing programs of policies in any company. It is a form of 
term insurance. It will share in dividends, which may be used to reduce 
the premium, or left on deposit to increase the amount of the income. 

“This new coverage stands ready to fill the gap in case of death during 
the years when the insureds earning power is highest and his family most 
dependent on him—the years between now and his retirement age,” the 
company's announcement states. 
crucial years, it fits exactly into the period which remains unprotected by 
Social Security benefits and by many retirement plans. It is a separate 
policy, which may be added to any existing program. 


"1. Monthly income of the amount the insured chooses until the terminal 
date he specifies. Usually the date will be determined by the time when 
he would have reached age 65, or when his wife would become eligible for 
Social Security or other retirement benefits. 

"2. Monthly income for at least four years, if death occurs within four 
years prior to the terminal date. 

"3. Annual dividends which may be used to reduce the premiums or 
allowed to accumulate at interest. 

"4. Privilege of applying the premium, through use of the conversion 
option, to various life or endowment forms, without question of insurability 
of the change is made at least ten years before the terminal date. 

"This is a Supplementary Income Policy. It is a form of term insurance, 
and has no cash or loan values. 
other life insurance policy forms—but provides most efficiently for specific 
needs under present-day conditions.” 


"By providing an income during those 


It does not supplant the protection of 








Connecticut General Life 


The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn., an- 
nounces that on new business the 
annual extra premium for airline 
pilots, co-pilots, stewards and stew- 
ardesses is reduced to $10 per $1,000 
of insurance. 


Modified Rules 
On War Risk 

Vice-president Ross B. Gordon of 
the State Mutual Life, has announced 
that effective on business examined 
and submitted on and after Oct. 15, 
the rules on war risks adopted by 
the company, together with the clas- 
sification of risks, have been modified. 

Following the new age classification 
of draftees, limitations will hold pri- 
marily to those single men in the 
18-27 age group who are potential 
draftees or who enlist. The large 
number within this age grouping who 
are in deferred classes III and IV 
are still eligible to apply for limited 
amounts without the war rider. 

These modified underwriting rules, 
which apply only to a segment of 


one-sixth of the ages at which State 
Mutual will consider coverage, an- 
qualified limitations. 
First is that the company liability 
under the rider is limited to return 
of premiums paid or the reserve, 
whichever is greater. 

Second is that states in some in- 
stances impose a geographical limi- 


nounces two 


tation, restricting travel and residence 
to the Continental United States and 
Canada. Minnesota rules out coverage 
when there is any possibility the ap- 
plicant will train for a pilot’s license 
or service in the air section of either 
our army or naval forces. 


Simplifying Work 
Of the Agent 


A new “streamlined” form for the 
agent’s use in requesting proceeds 
agreements from the home office has 
been furnished fieldmen of North- 
western National Life of Minneapo- 
lis. It is a revision of a form used 
for the past four years which has 
virtually eliminated time-consuming 
correspondence about proceeds agree- 
ments between the agent and the home 
office. 
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Advertising 
National of Vermont Gen. 
Agent Gives His Angle 


What the man in the field thinks 
about company advertising was told 
to the Keystone Group of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association re- 
cently by Clifford N. Orr, C.L.U., gen- 
eral agent in Philadelphia for the 
National Life of Vermont. However, 
he doubted that there was any clear- 
cut feeling on the part of field men 
as to their company’s advertising 
methods. He offered instead three 
personal reactions. 

First, in his opinion, annual state- 
ments should be humanized and made 
understandable, both to the 
agent and to the policyholder. In 
order to make an annual statement 
different from others that might come 
to a policy-owner, Mr. Orr suggested 
that, in its format and approach, it 
should bear some distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the company itself. 

In the second place, Mr. Orr believes 
that the stressing of specific policies 
in company advertising is not always 
so beneficial to the agent or prospect 
us might on the surface appear. Pros- 
pects, after reading about a particular 
policy, may attempt to analyze their 
own needs and to decide what type of 
policy they want to buy. Snech deci- 
sions, in Mr. Orr’s opinion, are usu- 
ally erroneous, and the agent then has 
difficulty in doing a proper survey and 
programming job and selling the 
policy best suited to his client’s inter- 
ests. 

Thirdly, Mr. Orr stated that the 
biggest problem in the distribution of 
life insurance is to get public accep- 
tance of the agent’s services. “The 
public as a whole does not accept the 
agent as a professional man,” said 
Mr. Orr, “and the companies should 
advertise the services that the average 
agent has to offer.” The building of 
the individual agent’s prestige in the 
eyes of his prospects and policyholders 
is, in Mr. Orr’s opinion, one of the 
greatest services that life insurance 
company advertising departments can 
perform. 


more 


Actuarial 


Phoenix Mutual Actuary 
Tells About Cooperation 


A quick review of actuarial meth- 
ods, a summary of underwriting prob- 
lems and a tribute to the agency sys- 
tem are all contained in an article on 
“Life Insurance—A Cooperative En- 
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Departmental 


terprise,” by John R. Larus, vice 
president and actuary of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, in that company’s Field. 
He also relates how unfavorable selec- 
tion brought failure to the assessment 
method of writing insurance. 

After explaining the threefold sav 
ings upon which dividends are based 
from interest on invested reserve, a 
larger expense loading than 
necessary, and a mortality saving— 
Mr. Larus said: “The mortality table 
on which mutual life insurance com- 
panies base their premiums is what is 
known as the American Experience 
Table. This Table prepared 
almost a century ago when death rates 
were nothing like so favorable as they 
are now. The saving represented by 
the improvement in this mortality goes 
back to policyholders in their annual 
dividends, so that the argument some- 
times raised by poorly informed people 
that life insurance companies are 
basing their costs on an antiquated 
mortality table, falls entirely to the 
ground.” 


proves 


was 








ASSURES SECURITY 





POLICY ISSUED tg7t- 


First 











Mr. Larus told, also, of the progress 


from secrecy to cooperation. There 
was a time, before the turn of the 
century, when “life insurance com- 


panies carefully guarded their rules 
and methods of selection, each striving 
independently to evolve methods supe- 
rior to those of its rivals. Then, at 
a meeting of some actuaries, the actu- 
ary of one large company astonished 
his fellows by laying on the table the 
experience of his company on certain 
types of medical impairments. Com- 
panies soon saw that it would be to 
their advantage to pool their experi- 
ences and now we have many associa- 
tions through which this is done. ... 
Naturally it is for us to 
prepare and send out many records to 
these various order 
that we in our turn may receive the 
digested information resulting from 
the pooling of experience and better 
fulfill our function of insuring eligible 
people at fair rates.” 


Iadiastedal 


Metropolitan Life Actuary 
on Industrial’s Benefits 


One of the best recent presentations 
of the need and value of Industrial 
life insurance is an article on “Why 
Industrial Insurance?” by James H. 
Herman, associate actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life, in that company’s 
Underwriter. First, drawing partly 
upon the findings of the recent S.E.C.- 
W.P.A. survey of insurance in Boston 
families and to investigations made by 
the New York state insurance depart- 
ment, he refutes the frequent accusa- 
tions of “extravagant cost” and “ex- 


necessary 


associations in 


” 


cessive lapses. 

But merely answering objections is 
not enough, Mr. Herman realizes, and 
he goes on to build up a positive case 
for Industrial insurance. Its primary 
purpose is to provide insurance pro- 
tection for the wage-earner in the 
lower brackets and his family. “More- 
over, in the case of families of modest 
income the death of any member of 
the family must also be provided 
against by life insurance, for the loss 
of the mother or any of the children 
can be a severe blow to these families 
which their slender resources will be 
powerless to meet.” 

Next, Industrial life insurance is 
expanded “to enable these families 
accumulate a modest backlog of funds 
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Dimpeet..... 


for other purposes along with protec- 
untimely death,” for 

endowment 
Thus the purposes of 


against 
Industrial 


tion 

which 
are the means. 
Industrial are the same as of Ordi- 
simply the amounts are smaller. 
again upon the S.E.C. 
Mr. Herman shows 
that many wage-earners cannot pay 
their premiums even monthly, and 
that a large proportion prefer to pay 
them weekly. Further, experience in 
Massachusetts England has 
proved that agents are essential if 


policies 


nary 
Drawing 
Boston survey, 


and in 


insurance is to be sold wisely enough 
to give it adequate spread. 


Investment 


Federal Home Loan Bank 
Bd. Counsel on Inflation 


One of the latest to touch the notori- 
ous topic of Col. Harold 
Lee, general counsel of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, who about 
ten days ago issued a statement deal- 


inflation is 


and 
related that 
“some form of control over the price 


investments 
declaring 


ing with mortgage 


factors and 
structure must be made effective be- 
fore long if we are to avoid runaway 
prices and the devastating 
quences of inflation.” He 
said, in part: 


conse 
further 


“Because of the rapid expansion ir. 
home construction and mortgage 
financing, there is a tendency to re- 
duce building standards. Jerry-build- 
ing and the use of cheap or less de- 
sirable substitute materials are in- 
creasing in volume. Such tendencies 
threaten property values and endanger 
the safety of funds invested in mort- 
gages. Institutions engaged in mort- 
gage lending have a stake in the struc- 
tural soundness of the properties 
offered as security and should exer- 
cise careful control building 
methods. 

“There is an 


over 


abundance of funds 
available for lending in the present 
loan market. With competition for 
loans and rapidly rising real estate 
prices which may not reflect sound 
values, there is danger of appraisals 
and loans being too high and the 
security inadequate. This tendency, if 
not checked, may result in the lower- 
ing of standards of appraisal and 
mortgage lending, with subsequent 
losses to the lender. More conserva- 
live lending practices, larger down 


payments and shorter maturities may 
well be desirable. 

“Shortage of certain building mate- 
rials and the application of priorities 
will result in deferring non-essential 
until after the 
The opportunities to obtain new loans 
will thus be confined largely to low 
cost housing in defense areas and to 


housing emergency. 


reconditioning existing housing. 


Production 


Winning Work Habits Out- 
lined by UYLIC Agent 


Work habits that have proved suc- 
cess-bringing in the past were set 
forth for the guidance of others in a 
recent NYLIC Review, by Edwin T. 
Golden, C.L.U., of the New York Life’s 
San Francisco branch, author of 
“Young Man—Here’s How to Sell Life 
Insurance” (published by Harper & 
Bros.). He puts first the intelligent 
use of time, especially devoting all 
possible time to solicitation and doing 
studying, background reading, 
ete., in the evenings and weekends. 

Besides putting first things first, 
one should keep efficient records, says 
Mr. Golden, who there stresses filing 
ahead for future business. An appli- 
cation, for instance, may show a 
younger brother who will be a pros- 
pect four years later. Or an interview 


one’s 


may disclose a man whose policy in 
another company will be paid up in a 
few years. Or a man may be declined 
because of an operation such that 
after a period of time he would be 
acceptable. 

And of course 


one’s presentation 


must be thoroughly organized, as must 
one’s system of prospecting. Mr. 
Golden said further: “Sound 
habits imply also that we must be 
thorough in every job we do. We must 
keep at our finger-tips a brief record 
of all of a client’s policies so that we 
are prepared whenever he calls us and 
for information. When we call 
on him, if we have with us a record 
of all his policies, we are in a better 
position to advise and to sell.” 
Another point mentioned by Mr. 
Golden is that of having one’s name 
on the jacket of every policy delivered. 
Here, as with his other pointers, Mr. 
Golden had illustrations of how they 
had helped him to build up business. 


work 


asks 


Life Executives 


Of Texas 


S. J. Hay, of Dallas, president of 
the Great National Life, was elected 
president of the Texas Association of 
Life Insurance Executives at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization held 
recently in Dallas. Mr. Hay, who is 
also vice-president of the Washington 
Life, was moved up to the presidency 
from vice-president to succeed Burke 
Baker, of Houston, president of the 
Seaboard Life. 

Sam H. Weatherford, of Fort 
Worth, vice-president and secretary of 
the State Reserve Life, was elected 
vice-president. W. H. Painter, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Fidelity 
Life, of Dallas, was named secretary- 
treasurer of the life insurance execu- 
tives’ organization as successor to 
Paul V. Montgomery, of Dallas, vice- 
president and actuary of the South- 
land Life. 

New members elected to the execu- 
tive committee are: Theo. P. Beasley, 
of Dallas, president of the Republic 
National Life, and Arthur F. Ashford, 
of Austin, president of the Western 
Reserve Life. 


OUR BEST YEAR, 1941, 


Was a Result Of The 


LIFETIME INCREASING INCOME PLAN 


. Liberal first year plus bonus second year commis- 


sions. 


. Lifetime service commissions. 
. Extra compensation for preferred business. 
. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 


. 4-Phase Educational Program pointing to C.L.U. 
Address Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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COMPANIES 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company of Montclair, New Jersey, has 
t announced that due to the increased cost of living the 
employees of the company will receive a 5 per cent 
bonus, to be paid to all employees whose 


jus 


emergency 
salaries are less than $3,000 a year. 

Edward D. Field, vice-president of the National Life 
of Montpelier, Vermont, has reported that new life busi- 
ness sold and paid for during September is more than 
26 per cent above September of last year. New business 


for the first nine months of the year is more than 16.5 


Ve at aad . 
per cent over the same period in 1940. Insurance in fore« 
gained in the same period more than eighteen and a half 





Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., re 
perts that it has reached a new high of more than fou! 
hundred and forty-two millions of insurance in force. The 


company made a gain of $20,283,910 during the first nin 
months of this year. Paid-for business during the peri 
amounted to $41,973,749. This is the largest figure in both 


at} 


e than a decade. 





departments for any year for mor 
Dennis G. Colwell has been general agent at Dallas for 


He succeeds 





the General American Life of St 


stir 


Smack Reisor, who will continue as a personal produce: 
with the agency. 

J. V. DeLaurin, former manager of the Kansas City 
branch of the Sun Life of Canada, has been appointed 


branch manager at Cleveland, Ohio. A. M. Weaver, who 


as been district manager of the group office at Chicago. 
succeeds Mr. DeLaurin at Kansas City 





4. H. Hakenson, veteran manager at Salt Lake City 
r the Califernia-Western States Life of Sacramento, has 


asked to be relieved November 1 in order to devote mors 
f his time to personal production 
Edwin S. Munson has resigned as associate manage1 


Springfield, Mass.. for the State Mutual of Worcester. 
amd now represent the Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia 


ring fie ld 


Wooster Gist. genera 


Pacific Mutual Life of Lc 





y agency staff and home 

eceasion of his twentieth 

we wr T be HM pone? > a Whe. 

Edw L. Comnell, assistant manager of the life. ac- 
gent amd group departments of the Atlanta branch of 


the Travelers of Hartford. has been promoted to ths 


managership of those departments at the Nashville. Tenn 


4 » 


fice. Arthur Gustafson, formerly a field assistant in the 
fe. accident, and group departments of the Duluth branch 
aa has beem promoted to the managership of those 
epartments. Randolph W. Forsberg. has been promoted 


from field assistant to assistant manager in the casualty 
epartment of the Manchester, N. H., branch office 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
een licemsed to do business in Nevada. The company 
new operates im forty-one states, the District of Columbia 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian and Philippin« 
Islands 

Charles L. Turner. of Montgomery, Ala.. has been ap 
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pointed agency manage: of the South Alabama district 
of the Volunteer Life of Chattanooga. 

Members of “The Dependables,” supervisors who have 
qualified for five consecutive years for that organization 
were guests of honor recently at the home office in Hart- 
ford of the Connecticut Mutual. 


organization is based on the single factor that the in- 
dividual establish a budget which will comfortat meet 


his financial requirements and then proceed to earn enough 











maki 


sura 





will for a while have the 


EADERS of this 








pleasure of meetin usi some f the Nation’s 
prominent life insurance salesmen via the Out In Front 
pages of future issues. More or less regularly for a few 
months that department will become a sort of modified 
page three and will vith group ratl th individual 
ives. For many of our readers, meeting some of these 
personal producers under cover will amount merely to 
renewing of old acquaintances, for just a casual glance 
t the material that has been assembled is sufficient to 


remind us that these glittering lights have not all been 
hidden from the life insurance public. Chosen at random 
from the leadership of America’s personal producers, the 


group will be found to contain a go proportion of 


men active in association affairs as officers, speakers and 
just plain workers Photographs of the four individuals 
mentioned in the following paragraphs reproduced on 
f thi 


page three or S Issue 


OST outstanding life insurance agents, measured by 
their total annual production, will be found to have 
some few years of experience back f their records, but 


f Toronto, is 





one of our present group, A. G : 
practically a recruit, using that term as it is understood 
by the army. Perhaps Mr. Smith would just as soon we 
omitted wordage reminiscent of armies and wars, because 
the present one has played havoc with his personal pro- 
duction. He joined the Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany in January of 1940 and during his initial year in 
the business wrote $435,000 on 33 cases He confined 
his efforts to business and professional men and sold 4 
lot of term with family income insurance: This year 
the war has slowed him down considerably. He was born 
in Ontario and received his education in the public schools 
of his native city. He was engaged in newspaper work 
for 17 years and was manager for the Investors Syndicate 


for ten vears in Ontari He likes owl 


ANKING high in national honors as a leading sales 
man for many years is David W. Sturm, Mutual 
Benefit Life representative in Cincinnati. Mr. Sturm was 
bern in Cincinnati 74 years ago and attended public 
schools and Chickering Institute. He was graduated from 
Harvard University and gained his first business exper 
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YP NEWS 


in company commissions to equal his budget. 

Allen D. Harmer, agency secretary of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life, spoke at the first fall meeting of the Twin 
Cities Home Office Life Club, held in St. Paul October 14. 

The September issued business of the Imperial Life of 
Canada was 65 per cent above that of September, 1940. 

The Saskatchewan Life Insurance Company will soon 
make application to change its name to Fidelity Life As- 


surance Company. 











By Frank Ellington 

















ence in the clothing manufacturing industry. He has 
been associated with the Mutual 
than 29 years, wrote about $700,000 his first year in the 


3enefit Life for more 


business and has averaged more than a million a year for 
many years. He writes large cases usually, based on tax 
service and estate planning and he picks on the big fel- 
lows, of course. Mr. Sturm rightly reminds us that agents 
are not so much interested in past performances as in 
work other leading agents are doing at the present time 
and he says the answer to large production is many con- 
tacts. He has the experience and contacts from past 
effort to permit him to carry along comfortably. He 
sees best opportunities for the immediate future in tax 
service to men with sizable incomes as the days of big 
fortunes, quickly accumulated, are past. Sales to women 
have increased markedly during the past five years. His 
hobbies are listed as “writing life insurance.” 


sag Cincinnati life insurance man and one 
much in. evidence at the recent meeting of the NALU 
there, is James C. McFarland, Ohio State Life general 
agent. He is 45 years old, attended local public schools 
and was graduated from the University of Cincinnati. 
Chemical Engineering Degree. He entered the business 
because he “wanted to go into business,” and has been 
with the Ohio State Life during the entire eight years of 
his insurance career. He started out with an annual pro- 
duction of $175,000, has averaged $275,000 for the past 
five years and wrote $300,000 last year. He utilizes school 
and professional contacts a great deal, writing much of 
Alumni af 
fairs. Maybe that’s “Writing life insurance,” too. 


his business among engineers. His hobbies: 


HE youngest of the present group of leaders is Sol 

Minzer, 33, representing the California-Western States 
Life in the city of Dallas, Texas. Mr. Minzer averages 
between $300,000 and $350,000 a year in new business 
Written and paid for $400,000 last year. He was a travel- 
ing salesman with the Endicott Johnson people before 
joming his present company eleven years ago and he 
Started off with a modest $128,000 for his first year. He 
attends company conventions, tries to discourage loans 
on policies and he likes to fly. 





COMPANIES 


Kenneth D. Crone has been named district manager for 
the London Life of Ontario at Stratford, Ont. 


Mrs. J. B. Mumme of New Orleans this month celebrated 
her fortieth anniversary with the Pacific Mutual Life of 
Los Angeles. 

Fred C. Hathaway, manager of the Los Angeles branch 
office of the Mutual Life of New York, recently celebrated 
his fortieth anniversary with the company. 

The Prudential of Newark celebrated its sixty-sixth 
anniversary on October 14 with a reception at the home 
office. 

P. W. Martin, Jr., has been appointed manager of a 
new agency at Gainesville, Ga., for the Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh. 

The Connecticut General Life of Hartford has reduced 
the annual extra premium for airline pilots, co-pilots, 
stewards, and stewardesses to $10 per thousand. 

Subject to the approval of interested policyholders and 
of the courts having jurisdiction, the American Home Life 
of Little Rock will seek to negotiate a contract for re- 
insurance of the business of the former Home Life of 
Arkansas, transferred in 1931 to the now insolvent Central 
States Life of St. Louis. Robert C. Stark, veteran secre- 
tary of the Pyramid Life of Little Rock, is president, and 
U. A. Gentry, former Arkansas Insurance Commissioner, 
is secretary. The company was organized for the specific 
purpose reinsuring the Home Life. 


The London Life of Ontario has made a number of ex- 
ecutive appointments. J. D. Buchanan is assistant general 
manager and chief actuary; O. D. Newton is assistant gen- 
eral manager and secretary; J. G. Stephenson is assis- 
tant general manager and director of agencies; and J. A. 
Campbell has been appointed actuary. 


Clifford B. Reeves has been appointed assistant to the 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, Lewis W. Douglas. Mr. Reeves has been vice-pres- 
ident of a New York advertising agency. 


New paid-for business of the Ohio State Life in Sep- 
tember was 8% per cent greater than that written in Sep- 


tember last year. Terminations declined 35 per cent. 


Newt Marshall has been appointed West Tennessee man- 
ager of the Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga, with 
headquarters in Jackson, Tenn. 


Irving G. Howard has been made manager of the broker- 
age department of the Newark agency of the State Mutual 
Life of Worcester. 


A. R. Metcalfe, former Newark general agent for the 
National Life of Vermont, has become affiliated with the 
Newark agency of the Massachusetts Mutual of Spring- 
field. 

September new paid business of the Home Life of New 
York showed a gain of 28.3 per cent over paid-for volume 
of September, 1940. Paid-for business to September 30 
was ahead of 1940 by 15.7 per cent. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


AST week, at the American Life Convention in Chicago, 
L a man named Col. E. J. W. Ragsdale made a state- 
ment that set me pondering. Col. Ragsdale is chief engi- 
neer of the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia railroad car makers. He said the streamlined 
train appeared on the American scene at a time when the 
railroads were losing money. Instead of making friends 
with the passenger traffic, they were arousing ill-will. They 
were in the dog-house and wondering if maybe it wouldn’t 
be best to stop carrying people altogether. 


* * * 


HEN came the streamliner. It was news. It was elec 

trically, vibrantly different. The imagination of the 
public was completely captured. Five million people 
turned out to see these new trains before they ever rolled 
a mile in service. Once again the small-town habit of 
going down to the depot to see the trains come in was 
revived. Only this time it was to see the streamliners. 
The response was startling. 


~ 7 * 


OST of this is an old story, now. But the forces 

underlying this successful venture are also very old. 
As old as the Crusades. As old as the Pyramids. Because 
it was largely these same forces that created all of those 
things. The force of enthusiasm. The force of hero- 
worship. Applying them to the insurance business is not 
so hard. I know a good many companies that have done 
so. These companies are winners, too. Why shouldn’t 
they be? They have very cleverly fostered a perfectly 
normal human trait of wanting a champion. They have 
succeeded in becoming champions to their employees. 
Inevitably to their customers. 


~ « = 


Fo® instance, quite a number of companies have erected 
new home offices, lately. Others have inaugurated 
movements designed toward community benefit. Some 
have put plans into motion that will do the insurance busi- 
ness inestimable good, far in the future. A little company 
in Kansas, the Manhattan Mutual Life, thinks enough of 
the insurance business and the need for profound instruc- 
tion in the schools to endow Kansas State College, in the 
same town, with an annual fund with which to buy much 
needed material for the insurance courses. Knowingly or 
not, all these companies have made a bid for respect, 
enthusiasm and the pride of their employees. 


* * * 


UST the other day, wandering through one of the new 

office buildings, I stopped a young girl delivering mail. 
(Cute, too.) Asked her what some of the rooms were that 
lined the hall. Beaming, she exclaimed, “Oh, haven’t you 
seen them? I'll show them to you.” She did. I marveled 
at the sumptuous beauty of the rooms. But I marveled 
more at the pride this youngster possessed for her com- 
pany. I went on to the librarian. Eagerly, this lady 
showed me the large, roomy shelves; the rich-grained 
paneling of the walls; the newest thing in fluorescent light- 
ing. I saw the actuary and he fondled lovingly the new, 
gigantic machines in his department. I saw the vice- 


president and he took me over to the board room; elabo- 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Walter S. Paine, manager of the engineering and jp. 
spection division of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies of 
Hartford, was re-elected president for industrial safety 
at the thirtieth annual congress of the National Safety 
Congress in Chicago, October 9. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters is plan. 
ning to take part in the National Defense Savings drive. 
and recently heard explanations of what will be expected, 
at a meeting where members of the National Defense 
Staff were speakers. On October 23 Oscar E. Carlin, spe- 
cial agent at Columbus, Ohio, for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life of Boston and the all-time leading agent for that 
company, will be guest speaker. He will talk on his meth- 
ods of production. 

The Cincinnati Life Underwriters Association held a 
luncheon meeting October 16 at which Beatrice Jones, 
newly-elected president of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York City, was guest speaker. Subject was: 
“The Need for Prestige.” 

Henry S. Miller, Jr., Bankers Life of Nebraska, has been 
elected president of the Dallas Chapter of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters for the coming 
year. He succeeds Lyman E. King, Minnesota Mutual 
Life. Ben H. Williams, Southwestern Life of Dallas, was 
advanced from secretary-treasurer to vice-president of 
the chapter. Ricks Strong, John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


A YZ 
FUOVUO PAA UI. 





rated on some of the construction niceties; showed me the 
huge boilers and engineering department in the basement. 


+ * * 


ND so it went. It is a wonderful thing. It is the 
same impulse that makes each of us fans of the Reds 
or the Giants. The same thing that created the Subway 
alumni in New York, that bunch of fandom that roots for 
Notre Dame, come hell or blocked sewers. It isn’t enough 
to strive for the customer’s friendship or admiration. It 
takes more than that. Give the employees a chance ¥ 
feel the same things. They, too, are part of the team. A 
company is a sucker to overlook them. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Albert H. Kahler, vice-president and superintendent of 


agencies of the Indianapolis Life, will be principal speaker 
at the monthly luncheon meeting of the Dallas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

The new officers of the Milwaukee Chapter, Chartered 
Life Underwriters are: William A. Kleinschmidt, Pruden- 
tial of Newark, president; J. C. Windsor, Connecticut Gen- 
eral of Hartford, vice-president; Laflin Jones, Northwest- 
ern Mutual of Milwaukee, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
Leslie Eaton, Massachusetts Protective of Worcester, is the 
retiring president. 

The Oklahoma Life Underwriters Association was form- 
ed October 6 in Stillwater with about fifty members. 
J. Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield, 
is president. Other officers are: Roscoe Grimm, Metro- 
politan Life of New York, first vice-president; F. W. Tib- 
bitt, Metropolitan Life, second vice-president; Jim Booth, 
Equitable Life of New York, third vice-president; and 
Claude Bradshaw, Mutual Life of New York, treasurer. 

The committee on agents’ compensation of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau met in Chicago October 
6 and 7 preparatory to making its report at the joint 
meeting of the Bureau with the Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation in Toronto, November 3-5. 

The Corry, Pennsylvania, Life Insurance & Underwriters 
(ssociation has been organized with the following officers: 
John Lamging, president; Orin Hillburt, vice-president; 
and Mrs. Fred Beall, secretary. 

Elsie M. Matthews, of the John A. Ramsay agency at 
Newark for the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford, has 
been appointed chairman of the woman’s program com- 
mittee of the 1942 meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at Minneapolis. 

Irving Willkinson, general agent of the Travelers of 
Hartford, is to be guest speaker at the dinner meeting of 
the Life Insurance Supervisors Association of Northern 
New Jersey, to be held October 23 at the Down Town Club 
in Newark. 

Oliver Thurman, vice-president of the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, will speak at the dinner meeting of the 
Newark Life Insurance Cashiers’ Association on Oc- 
tober 29. 

John A. Witherspoon, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, will speak at the first fall 
meeting on October 28 of the Buffalo Association 

The Life Underwriters Association of St. Louis opened 
its fall activities October 16 with a luncheon meeting. 


. = 2 

‘ T yO 
COURTS 

Superior Court Judge Myron Westover at Los Angeles 
has held that insurance policies on the lives of three chil- 
dren murdered by their father are valid, as evidence did 
not show that he intended to commit the murders when he 
bought the insurance. No payment, however, may b 
made to the father or to any of his assignees. 


DEATHS 


Burt A. Donnally, former executive vice-president of the 
Southland Life of Dallas, died October 3. 

H. P. Mead, general agent of the Mutual Trust Life of 
Chicago, was buried at Marshalltown, Iowa, October 7. 

Millard Keys, actuary of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
died October 12 at the age of 53. 

_ Guthrie C. Kimbrough, 61, risk inspector for the Life & 
Casualty of Nashville, died October 10. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


LUSHED with his discovery that the movies are pro- 

British, Senator Nye recently commented on the Lewis 
Douglas speech at Cincinnati to the effect that if Douglas 
didn’t stop talking he might find Congress investigating 
life insurance again. The Senator possibly expects to un- 
cover sinister tie-ups between life insurance, the House 
of Morgan, Winston Churchill, and munitions makers, or 
at least to find that the life companies are mulcting their 
policyholders for the benefit of perfidious Albion. 

® 

ANDOM threats ill become the Senator, and are not 

likely to win him friends. In suggesting another in- 
vestigation of life insurance because a life insurance 
president makes a speech of which he does not approve, 
Senator Nye is assuming that the entire life insurance 
institution wants to go to war, and that it can be black- 
mailed into silence. Some of those life insurance men 
who were unconvinced by President Douglas’ fine speech 
(extensively quoted in this column in the Sept. 25 issue) 
are not likely to be impressed by statements the Senato1 
may make in the fu‘ure. 


HAT Senator Nye is an honest man with the courage 
L risk unpopularity for his opinions is to his credit, 
but that is as far as it goes. The trouble with Senator 
Nye is naiveté. Some years ago he was putting the blame 
for wars upon the Merchants of Death, the munitions 
makers. This is like blaming the liquor problem on bar- 
tenders. Just now he has been saying that Hollywood is 
trying to get us into war because they are showing anti- 
Nazi films. Hollywood is doing this, he intimates, because 
it is a nest of cocktail-party Communists and producers 
with Jewish names. The Senator should know that Holly- 
wood didn’t begin producing anti-Nazi films until its 
European market was lost, and until it knew that anti- 
Nazi films were what the American public wanted to see. 
Hollywood did not create the demand for anti-Nazi pic- 
tures; Hitler did. 

@ 

ENATOR NYE is like the Saturday Evening Post, 
~ which two weeks ago ran a sly article describing how 
Winston Churchill was bringing this country into the war 
single-handed, by telling America how good America is. 
The Post was at least not so naive as to call Churchill a 
villain for wanting an ally, but it was innnocent indeed 
if it really felt that American foreign policy is being 
drafted with the idea of pleasing Mr. Churchill, charm- 
ing as he may be. 

F 

N the last month Senator Nye, along with Mr. Lind- 

bergh, another honorable man—so are they all, all hon- 
orable men—has been hinting that if America fights there 
will be internal disturbances in this country and that in 
such disturbances Jews are likely to come off badly. This 
is another threat, one which will not endear the honorable 
men to Jews or to other Americans who despise the stir- 
ring up of race prejudice. It is also another piece of 
naiveté. Jew-baiters in this country lay themselves open 
to the charge of being pro-Nazi, and there are few who 
will dare to put themselves in such a position. Father 
Coughlin and Joe McWilliams, the Christian Mobilizer 
of Yorkville, have tried to get away with it on religious 
grounds. But stirring up religious prejudice against Jews 
is old hat to the great majority of the American people, 
although Senator Nye and Mr. Lindbergh have not 


realized it. 
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A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 | 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
| GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 

I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 

With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the | 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 

In this case there are 39 years of experience behind this 
preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 
Order a copy for your own use. 
are swinging to the dependability of 


GUIDE 





Hundreds of agents 
the HANDY 





List Price $5 plain. $5.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 


Chestnut and 56th Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. | 




















~ PLAIN HINTS | 


TO LIFE SOLICITORS 


A collection of straight-from- 
the-shoulder sales suggestions 
that are intensely practical. 
Thousands of copies now in 
use. 


Price per copy. 50¢ 100 copies, $25 
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Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life. 
Amount Per Cent Amount 
Invested to Total Invested 
Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 
to Date ment to Date 
LOANS 
On Farm peepee $20,230,781 5.30 | $27,416,495 
On Dwellings Business Property a86 . 687. 56 22.72 | a87,346,740 
Total 106.918, 342 28.02 | 114,763,235 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 13.055 .083 3.42 22.920.897 
Stocks 52,000 02 28.100 
Tota! 13. 107.083 3.44 22.948 .997 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds 118,371. 108 31.02 82.029 .624 
Stocks 1.654.542 44 818.838 
Total 120.025. 650 31.46 82,848 , 462 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Gevernment Bonds 56.995, 298 14.92 55. 205.364 
1, 896.478 50 503, 239 


Canadian Bonds 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State. County. Municipa! 70.248. 702 18. 41 68. 726.272 


Total 129.050. 478 33.83 122, 434,875 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 8,722,187 2.29 21,243,040 
Stocks 3,698 027 97 3,704,162 
Total 12,420,214 3.26 24,947,202 
RECAPITULATION 
Bends 268. 198.856 70.56 248,628,436 
Stocks 5. 404,569 1.42 4,551. 100 
Loans 106 918.342 28.02 114, 763.235 


Total 381.521. 767 100.00 367,.942.771 














b- Includes .24° ° F_H. A. Loans 


1941 


a Includes F. H. A. Loans. 
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WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Amount 
Per Cent Amount Per Cent Invested Per Cent Invested Per Cent 
to Total Invested to Total Week to Total Week to Total 
Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
ment to Date ment October 4 ment October 11 ment 
7.45 | $20,966,221 5.22 $668 . 207 4.56 $312,657 2.61 
23.74 |1102,774,138 25.62 b5, 137.565 b35. 08 2.348, 558 19.61 
31.19 123,740,359 30.84 5.805.772 39.64 2.661.215 22.22 
6.23 17.930, 768 4.47 970.510 6.63 522.598 4.3% 
01 44,462 01 
6.24 17.975.230 4.48 970.510 6.63 522.598 4.36 
22.29 130.961. 305 32.63 2, 704.170 18.43 437.139 3.65 
23 951.279 24 39.345 27 
22.52 131,912,584 32.87 2,743,515 18.73 437,139 3.65 
15.00 69. 766.017 17.39 4.013.828 27.40 6.501 094 54.28 
14 743.647 19 
854.973 21 - 
18.14 37,985, 509 9.46 593,712 4.06 1,756,504 14.67 
33.28 109, 330, 146 27.25 4,607,540 31.46 8. 257.598 68.95 
5.77 16,552, 168 4.13 515.388 3.52 98 000 82 
1.01 1, 769. 473 44 4,000 03 
6.78 18,321,641 4.57 519. 388 3.55 98 000 82 
67.57 274,774,387 68.47 8.797.608 60.07 9.315.335 77.78 
1.24 2,765,214 69 43 345 23 
31.19 123. 740,359 30.84 5,805,772 39.64 2.661.215 22.22 
109.09 401,279,960 100.00 14,646,725 100.00 11.976. 550 100.00 
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“PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME” 














Joining the Union in 1791—150 years ago— Vermont was the first State 


to “join” forces with the original thirteen. She started a national habit 
set the precedent that has put 48 stars on the American Flag. 


Joining Up... for Greater Security 


Joining” for greater strength is as old for a greater security tomorrow .. . 1s 
as twisting strands that a child could presented in the kind of protection of- 
break, into a cable that can withstand fered by a mutual company such as the 
a hurricane... as old as the human in- National Life of Vermont. 
stinct of self preservation which made The National Life Insurance Com- 
men band together to live in greater pany has enjoyed a very substantial in- 
safety and security. crease in new business this year. 

A supreme example of the strength We would be pleased to send the 
that comes from “joining” . . . of the Company's statement or answer any 
wisdom of giving up something today questions about the company. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE VERMON' } ‘ 
MONTPELIER, 


A Mutual Company, founded in 1850, “as solid as the granite hills of Vermont” 
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Hours of Portent 


S the past decade ended, it 
was seen that the years 
composing it were a time of tu- 
mult, of depression and of social 
changes of vast import. Life in- 
surance companies, progressing 
through the era, found it neces- 
sary to face new tribulations, 
chief among them being a falling 
rate of interest which has not yet 
ceased to go downward. As the 
next decade begins, the business 
sky is by no means clear. With 
the United States embarked on a 
course which will inevitably lead 
to economic war, if not military 
and naval war, the moment is at 
hand for life insurance execu- 
tives to appraise the lessons of 
the immediate past and estimate 
the resources, both financial and 
managerial, which they have at 
their disposal to meet the prob- 
lems that lie just ahead. 

The change in the status of the 
United States with respect to its 
intercourse with foreign nations 
is momentous, not only for the 
country as a whole, but for the 
business of life insurance. The 
idea of remaining aloof from en- 
tangling alliances has been dis- 
carded. In its place is the theory 
that the United States is not only 
the arsenal of Democracy, but 
must defend any country, any- 
where, which even pretends to 
embrace Democracy. In addition 
thereto, is the certainty that this 
country must take a hand in 
European peace treaties if there 
is to be any assurance that the in- 
terests which it has so recklessly 
placed at stake are to be guarded. 

We must face the fact that Eu- 
rope has always had recurrent 


With The Editors 


wars, and always will. Already, 
we should be looking far ahead 
to the troubles which peace will 
bring. 


Retirement Plans 


6 te cesta the idea of re- 
tirement plans for agents is 
sweeping over the life insurance 
business of this country. The 
wonder is that it was so long in 
gaining headway. Often sug- 
gested by thoughtful officials in 
the past, the concept was long 
years aborning. In fact, it might 
have remained in the limbo of 
inanimate concepts had it not 
been that national action on so- 
cial security problems turned 
agents’ minds to consideration of 
ways and means of guarding 
against inadequate income dur- 
ing inactive ages. At the same 
time, farsighted executives be- 
gan to realize that their visions 
of providing for the agent’s old 
age now had a chance to crystal- 
lize and assume permanency. 

At the outset, there was a large 
belief that such retirement plans 
should be either up to the agent 
entirely or solely at the expense 
of the company. Actually, we 
feel that in most instances a con- 
tributory plan is the most work- 
able and certainly the most 
equitable. It forces agent and 
company to share the same con- 
cerns. It admits the interde- 
pendability of one upon the 
other. It tends toward a recog- 
nized goal of security for the 
producer. It penalizes neither 
the company nor its field repre- 
sentatives. 






Lapsation 


HOSE who seek to tear down 

the beneficent edifice which 
industrial life insurance 
erected for the protection of 50, 
000,000 policyholders frequentl 
seize on the subject of lapsatio 
for special attack. 

Lapsation, as such, is a pro 
lem that will exist as long 
men are men and life insuran 
endures. Its causes are manifol 
—ranging all the way from i 
difference to entire loss of ea 
ing power on the part of tho 
who purchase it. Its difficulti 
were recognized at the very 
beginnings of industrial life in- 
surance in this country some 
seventy years ago and have con- 
tinued to plague the business 
ever since. Life insurance com- 
pany officials have constantly 
and consistently striven to mini- 
mize lapsation. 

It can truthfully be said that 
lapsation in industrial life in- 
surance is by no means all 
“waste.” What, necessarily, ap- 
pears in accounting methods as 
lapsation may not be lapsation. 
A policy may continue as a paid- 
up contract; it may be trans- 
ferred to some other form of in- 
surance; and it may be placed on 
the extended term basis. Even 
when actual lapsation occurs, the 
policy, through cash surrender 
values which may be present, 
may have accomplished a great 
social good. 

Critics of industrial life im 
surance ignore many of its most 
potent phases. Compared with 
the social good which it has 
complished in the United State 
its possible imperfections 
minute and unimportant. 
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